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INTRODUCTION 

A fact which is of great importance for the future of 
anthropology and which has escaped the notice of super- 
llcial observers of the anthropological movement — of those 
Tvho seek for some anatomical novelty, losing sight of the 
true scope and object of our studies — ^is the new compila- 
tion made in late years of anthropological tables much 
more extensive and ample than tlie old and antiquated 
ones of Topinard (and this has naturally followed from 
the accumulation of the huge mass of materials that have 
been recently .studied). It may well be conceived that 
if these old tables, although incomplete, have in the past 
been of so much service whenever one undertook the soma- 
tic study of any population of the earth, so much more 
ydll the new tables, which represent an incomparably 
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superior and better instrument of n ork and which greatly 
reduce the labour of supplementary research, prove — and 
they have already proved — to be useful to students of 
anthropology. The tables which have been drawn up in 
the early years of the present century, are due to three 
eminent anthropologists, universally known, not for their 
persCfnal opinions — which some people go prying* abmrt 
for the proper estimation of unknown celebrities — but for 
the immense service that they have rendered to the pro- 
gress of our studies, and they are, mentioned in the order 
of publication of their works : Deniker,^ Ivanovski,® and 
Martin.^ Whosoever has undertaken a study of anthro- 
pology — not purely morphological, or anatomical, since in 
such a ease it is necessary to have recourse to other 
branches of science — whoever has had to lecture on 
anthropology, knows how much trouble has been spared 
in research and with what rapidity things can be acquired 
and mastered by making use of Deniker or Martin in 
place of Topinard and Ranke. In this w^ay is being 
achieved a continuous progress in toto, which attests to 
the maturity and autonomy now attained by our science. 

Of course it is not to be thought that there is no 
defect anywhere and that the work already done is above 
all criticism. On the conla’ary, it is certainly our duty— 
however disagreeable — to be very much on our guard 
with regard to the data, supplied by Martin’s tables 
owing, it may be, either to the confirmed ill-health of the 
author- — for which reason he left the public chair which 
he had rendered illustrious at Zurich — or to the exces- 
sive confidence placed by him in some of his collabora- 
tors, as is quite probable. I give a few examples, with 


^ Deniker (J" ), Les Races et Us Pennies de la Terre, Paris, 1900, Appenclices. 

- IvANOVSKi (A.A.)j l^aselenie Zemnogo sciara. Moscow, 1911. 

‘‘ Marun (R.), LehrhHoh der Anfkropoloc/ie in systematischer Pardellu'ng, Jmia, 
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tljii hope that in a second edition of the valuahle Beht' 
buoh the errors of the tables will be corrected. 

In the table of stature there appears on page 213, an- 
author “ Gischiga” Avho had measured the Jukagiri and 
the Tungusi : everything instead shows that here we have 
to do with Mrs. Jochelson-Brodsky, and that Gischiga 
is not an anthropologist, but is only a district of the 
extreme N. E. of Siberia called by that name or rather 
Ghiscighinsk. Checking individual figures, we may 
correct several : for example, the average stature of the 
Igorot cf given by Bean is ISiO mm. and not 1649, 
that of the Seraangs measured by Annandale is 
1628 and not 1520 which represents the span between, the 
arm.s. An error has crept in with reference to the 
Kayans indicated by the statures ^ 1572 and 9 
1440, which are erroneously attributed to Haddou, whil© 
instead we have here those measured by Nieuwenhhis and 
published by Kohlbriigge : the 21 Kayans of 
Haddon have the average of 1550 and do not appar in 
Martin’s table. 

The same inaccuracies can be pointed out in the table 
of the cephalic index on page 674 for the. Kayans ^ 
and $ Avho are attributed to Haddon but belong 
instead to Kohlbriigge. On page 672 the cephalic indeS 
79'9 of the Lepohas is attributed erroneously to Legendre 
while it appears in the “ Census of India” for 67 Lepohas 
of Sikkim. 

In the table of nasal index there are given some data 
that cannot be compared with one another on. aeoount 
of the teohnically different itietbQds adopted for the 
measurement of the nasal length or, as it is sometimes 
impropei’ly called, the nasal height. It can be measured 
by the method of taking a shorter length, ois:., the distance 
.from the point of the .lowest depression, of .the nasal 
dorsum (instead ,of the nasion) to the suh-nasal point 'and' 
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siace, for getting the nasal index one has to take this 
length as equal to 100, therefore, if this is smaller, the 
nose appears larger, viz., we get a higher figure as the 
nasal index. Thus the figures obtained from the natives 
of the Philippines by Bean who adopted the lowest point 
of the depression “ between the eyes have to be omitted 
in the table on page 448 of Martin : and moreover, Bean 
hirnself says that his indices are not to be compared with 
those of other authors. I think also that the nasal index 
of 70'2 for the Soiots measured by Gorotscenko (referred 
to by Mrs. Jochelson-Brodsky, but perhaps by a misprint) 
is to be changed into 76'2, as we find it in the tables of 
Ivanovsky. Pinally, we fail to understand why Martin 
gives 66'7 as the nasal index for the Ainus measured by 
Koganei : for the Ainus of J eso I have obtained from the 
figures of Koganei 68‘0 as the index and for the Ainus of 
Sakhalin (who are only 8 in number) 71'7. 

Moreover, everything relating to the geographical 
distribution of the people in the tables of Martin leaves 
much to be desired : it would sufS.ce to say that Martin 
places in Asia many peoples who are inside the geogra- 
phical boundaries of Europe ': the Syrians (“Zirianeh,” 
who are not to be confounded with the Syriacs), ' the 
Permiaks, the Baskiri, the Osseti, the Tatars of Oazan 
measured by Sucharew, the Oalmuks that were measured 
by Vorohieff and by Koroleif and belong both to Astrakan. 

The three tables in the “ appendix ’■ of Deniker do not 
show the names of the particular authors with regard to 
stature and cephalic index : only iii the ease of the small 
table, of nasal index are the names of the authors given. 
As regards Asia, I found the data given by Deniker, in 
general, accurate, although a few trans-Caucasian peoples 

^'Bean (R. Bennet}), MUpino Tipes : Racial Anaiomy in Taytay. The Men. 
Tiie Philippic© t^ourn* of Science, lY, 1909, n. 5, p, 378. 
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are found assigned to Europe, to facilitate the commor 
treatment of tlie whole Caucasus which is adopted in the 
text. These data I have transcribed in my tables, and I 
have indicated them by the letter D, omitting the names 
of the individual authors anterior to Deniker and utilised 
by him. It is only necessary to call attention to the fact 
that the 332 Curds whose cephalic index Deniker gives 
on p. 669 as 78'5, and who certainly are the same as 
those of Chantre, are not all but 62 9.^ 

I have found Ivanovsky’s tables extremely accurate 
and I have transcribed by far the larger number of the 
data from them, indicating them by Iv.,’ thus omitting 
the authors utilised by him whose names can be verified 
from his tables : from these also I have drawn almost 
all the percentages which are seen in my tables, accord- 
ing to the subdivisions of Ivanovsky. I have omitted 
nearly all the series containing less than 10 individuals 
which are very numerous, although not entirely useless. 

A fact to be taken into consideration is the arrange- 
ment of the material. This has been done by Deniker 
and by Martin in the simplest way, distributing, that is^ 
to say, the material into just as many sections as there 
are parts of the globe ; to this Ivanovsky had added 
Russia, taking out the Russian territory from Asia and 
from Europe. This innovation, if it shows up the enor- 
mous anthropometric work accomplished by Russian 
anthropologists which can be cited to . the honour of a 
generation now gone out, is not, however, an innovation 


' C IT ANTED (E.)} Becherches anthrojpologigues da-na VAsie occidentale. Arch, du 
Museum d’Hisfc. Nafc. de Lyon, T. IV, Lyon, 1895, p. 102. Besides, this ind. ia to be 
taken with great oaution, in as much as Ohantre asserts {Ibid,' p. 113) .that almost 
all the Gurda hare deformed cranium, the .f a little less. 

" Indirectly I hare also made use^ of the older work of Ivanovsky (A. A.), 
Oh antro;pologhicescMm sostavje naselenija Bossij. Moscow, 1904 (unfortunately — - 
under the present conditious—I have nob been able to procure a copy). 
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destined to be perpetuated, it not being rational, and, 
moreover, being surpassed by historical events. 

Of the other authors, I shall raejition that Mrs. 
dochelson-Brodsky, on her return from the "Jesup Ex- 
pedition,” published in 1906, two tables, one of the stature, 
and the other of the ceph. index “ of the ural altaic peoples 
and of the other peoples of north-eastern Asia,”' making 
known to the west the great progress that the anthropolo- 
gical study of these peoples had made in the Russian 
empire, and adding a few new facts from that useful 
“ Expedition,” which, however, notwithstanding the 
high patronage of the “ American Museum of Natural 
History,” has not yet published all the anthropometrie 
results. The comprehensive designation of these peoples 
is however so confusedly arranged as to place the Lapps 
alongside the Torguts, the Chukchi beside the Tatars 
of Oazan, the Chinese next to the Baskiri and so on. 

I believe that we should consider this first period of 
preparation of the materials of study as at an end and 
that we may pass on to the second period, when we 
should try to find . some logical orientation among such 
data as have gone on accumulating • this orientation can 
perhaps be realised by distributing the peoples as if they 
pould be classified in varieties and .sub-varieties, allocating 
them in a provisional scheme and overlooking all that,— 
unfortunately a great deal — which we ignore about them. 
'Hie objection is obvious : the peoples represent ordi- 
narily mixtures of many varieties. Nevertheless we do 
hot consider it convenient to adopt the system of having 
■ pure series (Sergi): it would be very easy to set aside all 
that which does not fit in well enough, but naturally 
yvould thus he .so much the less convincing for others. It 
is necessary instead to take the ethnic groups just as 

J’OCHEtSON'BRODSKY (D.), Zuv Topogva'pMe des toeihlichen Korpers iwr'd6»tsihifi- 
scher Vdll(ei\ Aroht Aiitlirop. N. F,, Y., I906j pp. 7, 12, 
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they are, that is to say, more or less mixed up, and to bear 
in mind that the taxonomy Glassification satisfies the 
nvs^OTiiy m each series examined. When one deals with 
some ethnic groups that are little known, or for whom 
the taxonomic classification of the majority appears to be 
very little clear or impossible owing to pronounced ad- 
mixture, one has to desist from such classification: thus, 
for such groups we have the designation of “ unclassified 
groups.” Of course, it is not to be supposed that all the 
individuals of such groups are unclassifiable ; on the 
contrary every individual could very well be classified by 
physical anthropologists. It is, instead, the ethnologist 
who cannot pronounce with regard to the classification of 
the ethnic group, since it is one thing to take into consi- 
deration, for example, every Japanese, and another thing 
to consider the “ Japanese ” people as we necessarily 
have to do in our tables. An arbitrary procedure does 
not advance science, while in many cases we have to 
leave to the future the task of drawing these people out 
from the limbo of the unclassified. They meanwhile 
represent problems for students to work at. As Pittard 
has rightly observed : “ There will certainly come a day 
when anthropology will disentangle the skein of the 
Asiatic people. That will be when we have entirely got 
rid of all the linguistic and political etiquettes which 
encumber the road without any profit to science.”' 


^ PiTTABU (33.), A7ii?iropol6ffw da la Eotmanie. Les peuples spQradiquea d& la 
Dclirudja ; IIT Oonirihution it, Vetuda aHihQ'opdlogiqtis des Kurdas. '‘Bnll. Soc. B.ouTn 
doB ftoiences xjc, til 1, p. 66. Btxoharflst, l^li. 
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To proceed to a natnralistio classificaMon we wish to 
examine Matthew’s hypothesis that the primitiye centre of 
dispersion of the Sommidcs was situated in central Asia, 
and that the first wares of distribution proceeded to the 
south of the great range of mountains, whose E. W. 
direction represented a protective defence for those early 
Hominidse.' Besides the tropical forests on the continent, 
the insular habitat in the islands in the Indian Ocean and 
the Western Pacific, must have served as so many areas 
of preservation for particular sections of these first human 
groups. According to Matthew the same distribution 
must have taken place on general lines for all the 
Primates®; the South- American centre of dispersion is 
relegated to the domain of fable. 

We do not think that the hypothesis of Matthew is 
absolutely opposed to ours, which was given by us at the 
same time as his,® namely, that there have been three 
genetic centres of the races in Asia — one for the Eura- 
siatic North (formation of the Leucoderms), another for 
eastern Asia,'*’ whence the formation of the yellow stock 
and its derivatives in America and in Oceania, and 
a third for the southern regions of the ancient world. 
In fact, the two first centres may he contiguous if we 
place them, for instance, towards Zungaria. If we place 


^ Matthew (W. D.), GJimate mi<J Bt’olufion, Annals of the New York Academy 
of Sciences* 

2 Matthew (W, D.), loo. oifc. Pigares 6 and 7 show' exactly the same geonemic 
behaviour for man and the other Primates : in fig. 6 the Negritos are erroneously 
assigned to Africa. 

® Giuppriiu-Euggeri (V.), La cosi detta culla delV umanita. “Riv. Ital. di 
Sooiol.” xix, fasc. V-TI, 19'15, p. 533. 

* In my article refd. to, p, 638, “ Western Asia ” was a misprint for eastern. I 
think that Prof. Boule has rightly adjudged my hypothesis as “ a sort of conciliation 
between the monogenists and polygenists ” L’Anthropologie,*’ xxviii, 1917, p. 698), 
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a single filum of ancestral representatives in central 
Asia, and admit that the passage of the southern barrier 
was effected in successive waves, then it follows that, even 
with such a hypothesis, the third genetic • centre placed 
by us in the southern regions, can be connected origin- 
ally with central Asia. In other words, the unity of 
the filum is anterior to the differentiation, contemplated 
in our hypothesis. 

The hypothesis of Matthew is in favour of hetero- 
chronism, so that we can complete it in the form of a 
scheme for Asia, distributing a.s follows all the Asiatics 
of the present day : 

(a) Groups of the 1st cycle of migrations: Proto- 
morphs and (secondly) metamorphs of India and the 
Philippines, the Alnus, Negritoes, Australoids (Veddah, 
Toala, ' etc.), Dravidians. 

(d) Groups of the 2nd cycle of migrations: Leuco- 
derms, 'Mongolians, Indonesians. 

That Asia was inhabited in Palaeolithic times, when 
the fauna was different from that at the present day is a 
fact that has been already demonstrated : Deniker ^ notes 
the association of instruments of quartzite with the bones 
of extinct animals in the ancient alluvium of the rivers 
Nerbudda, Krishna and Godavari ® and records other 
instruments in Siberia beside the skeleton of a mammoth 
broken to pieces. What some of the aneient inhabitants 
may have been we may surmise from the excavations 
of Turkestan, which have yielded elongated crania with 


^ Denikkr (J,), op. cjit., p. 423, 

® Of this and other discoveries ■which have taken j^lace in India a veiy valuable 
sketch has been latelj puhli.'shed bj Panchanan Mitra, 'Prehistoric Cultures and 
Races of India. A Preliminary Mevimo, “The Calcutta University Journal: of 
Arts,*’ VoL I, Calcutta, 1919, pp. 137 and also Prehistoric Arts and Grafts of India., 
University of Calcutta, Anthrop. Pap., No. 1, Calcutta 1920. For other parts of 
Asia consult Boule (M.), Les homines fossiles^ Paris, 1921, pp. 364 £B. 
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nou-mongoloid features/ but this does not enlighten UvS- 
about the origin of the most important stock for the. 
Asiatic continent, which is precisely Homo Asiaticus (L.), 
Qt Homo orientalis. 

To go further back as Klaatsch did with that futile 
hypothesis which Keith has called pah -anthropoid," some- 
what in derision, is not our' task. 

Let us content ourselves therefore, necessarily, with 
the present data and appreciate them as already done by 
Le Qua tref ages from a. purely systematic point of view. 
Moreover, we believe that the human fossils of Europe 
appertain to another cycle of migrations, anterior to those 
here considered. 

The characters of H. Asiatictis hsive been given by a 
large number of authors. Biasutti, last and most com- 
plete of all, mentions : ® leiotrichy, brachyskelic (thick 
and short) somatic proportions, Mongolian eye, sand 
characteristic flatness of face, which together with the 
projection of the zigomatic bones constitute the Mongo- 
lian face. One may say that S'. Asiatioiis is recognised 
by the face : “it represents a low relief in all its parts i 
the slightly retreating forehead passes without the relief 
of superciliary arches on to the medium facial plain where 
the long nasal hones, narrow and flat, are inserted without 
depressions at the roots, while the large zigomatic bones 
protrude forward and beyond ; so that the nasal dorsimi 
emerges little from the cheeks which are large and full; 
the eyes with their Mongolian fold are at the surface of 
the head ; alveolar prognathism is wanting (at least in the 


^ QEmi (G.),. Dalle es<plor as ioni del Turfceaian — “ Atti Soc. Rom. Antrop.’' xiii, 
1907, fasc. IIIj fig. 2j etc. ? also of the sanje author, Mtiropa, Turin, pp. 431 ff. 

- Km'Siit {A.), KlaaiscDs Theory of the Descent, of Mam, Nature, Ixxv, I'ebr. l6, 
■I9U, pp. 5G8-610. 

BlAsxiT^]: (R.), Htudi siilla, distHhusimw dei caratteri c dei tipi • aiiiropoLo^cL 
Memorio G eografiehe/* ( Suppl “ Geogr. Itul ”) , N . 18, inoi'enco,- pp. 121 
et seq. 
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pure forms) and instead there is a certain projection 
forward of the whole of the upper face in continuation 
of the plain given hy the forehead. The mandible is high, 
wide transversally and with the chin sometimes a little 
prominent. The face, high and broad as it is, appears of 
large dimensions.” 

Trom the systematic point of: view these are all 
characteristics not deeply marked ; they are very little 
more than the characteristics of a sub-species, even adding 
the two integumentary characteristics of the cutaneous 
coloration, more or less yellow in tone, and of the scant 
hairiness of the body. Although the habitat of this little 
species is very vast and situated at various terrestrial 
heights, the internal homogeneity of the characteris- 
tics is such as to present only slight regional modifications 
of the type. 

If the morphological facts described above do 
not permit any subdivisions into varieties— and tha,t is 
natural, since they' appertain to all the component parts 
of the species, IBT. Asmtious , — there are yet other charac- 
teristics to be taken into consideration, which might not 
be the same for all ; these ai’e the shape, short or long, 
high or low, of the cranium, as appears from diverse 
indices (ind. of width-length and of height), the stature 
and the nasal index. Really these charaeters are the best 
for the subdivision of Asiafious, as for the subdivision 
of other human species, and practically they have been 
already utilised in the descriptions that have been given 
(for example, by Deniker) about this or that ‘ population. 
Those summary notices which we -read at the end of every 
description (average stature, ceph. or nas, index, generally 
of the living) should be completed and collected together, 
in a systematic table. But a systematic exposition .of 
these three characteristics, or better, of their averages—- 
eventually also of other characteristics, e.ff., the facial 
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index — can only be obtained by adopting a systematic 
classification oJ the populations : a simple succession of 
figures in ascending or descending order, or of the peoples 
in an alphabetical order, resembling the lists published 
by Deniker, by Ivanovsky or by Martin, is without im- 
portance for the purpose of subdividing the species 3. 
Asiatious. 

A glance at any one of these three lists shows at once, 
that the GepJialic index of the so-called Mongolians and 
their kindred does not present such a uniformity of brachy- 
cephalism, as to render this character useless for the 
subdivision of 3. Asiatious : on the contrary, this species 
includes as many dolico-mesatieephals as brachycephals, 
and the first, in ray opinion, are the morphological prede- 
cessors of ' the second. If we add the criterion of the 
relative height of the cranium, as has been done by 
Biasutti with the help of the index of width-height in his 
Map VII, the uniformity disappears entirely, giving place 
to a distinction of areas and zones more or less circum- 
scribed, which is of the greatest interest for the purpose 
of the subdivision of 3. Asiatious, sought by us. In 
Map VII of Biasutti we find the extreme N. E. Asia 
forming a quite distinct zone : it is an area in which the 
average cephalic index varies from 81 to 82‘9 in the 
living subjects and in which plati-cephalism is not very 
prominent. This area is inhabited by the Chukchi and 
the Asiatic Eskimo : both of them appear in our classi- 
fication as 3, Asiatious neoaroticus, in consideration of 
their kinship with the American Eskimo who really 
appertain to the same variety. 

Proceeding towards the west we find other distinct 
zones for the ceph. index: all the remaining portion of 
Siberia, with the exclusion of the Samoyeds, the Soyots 
and the ITenisseian Ostyaks, show a ceph. index varying 
on .an average from 78 to 82-9 in living subjects, while 
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platiceplialisin attains its maximum of frequency, that is 
to say is more than f . To this zone we assign JS. Asiatic 
Gtis palcaoareticus^ which is comparatively dolicho- 
mesaticephalic, and JS. Asiatious altaicm which tends 
more towards brachycephalism. The distinction how- 
ever depends upon other differences and is based specially 
upon a study of the now almost extinct Yenisseian tribes, 
whom we conventionally call “ Altaic.” We put to- 
gether the Samoyeds, Soyots and the Yenisseian Ostyaks 
in a brachy cephalic sub-variety : PalaoarGticus hraohy- 
morphus. 

Proceeding towards the south we find two zones of 
clear and distinct brachycephalism : one represented by 
Manchuria and by the contiguous maritime, zone, the 
other represented by central Asia. The whole of the 
latter area however does not appertain to S. Asiaiicm, 
as we must separate from it the area inhabited by the 
Galchas, the Tajiks and other kindred Pamirians, who we 
maintain, differing from Sergi, have nothing of the 
Mongolian in them.® These being left aside there re- 
mains a nucleus of true Asiatics with ceph. ind. above 83 
and with more than f of platicephals whom we put 
collectively with the Manchus : both (that is to say, the 
Manchus and the other Mongolians of Central Asia) 
appear in our classification, conventionallyj as jBT. Asiafi- 
cm centralis. 

Still further to the south there are prominent 
two areas, Tibet and China (with Corea), both with a 


‘ Really the PaliBoarofcic zone is much more extensive and includes almost 'the 
whole habitat of E, Asiaticus : it is useless to say^that we have to do with denomina- 
tions which have only a geographical approximation^ for a mnetnonio purpose. 

5. Giupfrida-Ruggeri (V.), A jpropo$ito di alcuni risultati antropologici dellc 
sjpedizione De al Caracoram, Bend. R. Aco. So. Fis. and Mat. di Napoli, Ser 

3a , Yol. XXIY, 1918. It is therefore not possible for me to follow the system oi 
Sergi, which has been newly taken np by Frassetto and which I consider to be rathei 
misleading. 
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slight tendency towards brachyceplialisni, having average 
oeph. indices from 79 to, 82-9 in living subjects. The 
Chinese and the Coreans show also a great tendency to- 
wards bypsicephalism having from to f of hypsicephals, 
who are not found among the Tibetans. The first are 
considered by us as typical S. Asiaticm while the second 
appear as S. Asiatiens iibetamis. 

Last of all there remains Indo-Ohina which in Map 
VII of Biasutti present the whole variation of the ceph. 
ind., while the somewhat high percentage of hypsicephal- 
ism characterises them. Of the various areas which 
may be distinguished in Indo-Ohina, the most extensive 
one appears to be that which goes towards the Gulf of 
Siam, in which there is confirmed brachycephalism with 
indices of 83 and more on an average in living subjects. 
The natives; who show this strong brachycephalism have 
been : denominated by us H, AsiaHcns nieridimaUs ; 
while the others who show Dolicho-mesaticephalism have 
been called Asiatictis pj'otomoiyhm. 

Let us now examine Biasutti’s other maps and draw 
conclusions from them. Map IV, which relates to stature, 
also shows that there are distinct zones and areas. One 
of them appears clearly to be confined to the extreme 
N. E..: the area of the Neo-arctics above mentioned, whose 
staiture is rather low. Lower still is that of all the 
Palceoarctic peoples. A' perceptible rise is seen in the 
Altaies according to the tables transcribed by me (cf. 
tab.. I), although they always remain below the average. 
Nor are the grevt majority of ethnical groups in Central 
Asia tall, not even the Chinese and the Coreans. Of low 
stature are the people of Indo-Ohina and the Tibetans, 
leaving aside a few groups. One may conclude that 
M. Asiatiom is essentially of low stature, having only 
some local groups of high stature ; but, even in the very 
slight oscillations of this characteristic, certain lines 
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coincide with tliose that I have shown for the ceph. 
ind., confirming the existence of some distinct human 
varieties. 

Also in Map VI of Biasutti which is devoted to the 
variations of the nasal index, the extreme N, E, is seen 
isolated by a high grade of leptorrhinj which is charac- 
teristic of the Eskimos and of the Chukchi, while the 
extreme S. E., that is to say, Indo-Ohina, is' distinguished 
by the opposite feature. In analogy vrith the nasal index 
are distributed the variations of the fac. ind., which are 
seen in Map V of Biasutti. "While among all the great 
mass of the Palaeoaretics, the Altaies and the central 
Asiatics, the faoe is predominantly mesoprosopic (fac. ind, 
83-85’9), the extreme N. E. is distinguished by a certain 
frequency of leptoprosopy, which agrees with the low 
nasal index, and this also is seen in the Chinese of the 
north and in some groups of Central Asia. The opposite 
fact is observed in Tndo-China, and this is in accord with 
the high nasal index (platyrrhiny). 

I pass over the Ainus and the Japanese : the fi.i*st, 
because they have been considered by Biasutti as one of 
the most ancient branches of H. Ooeanicm. Certainly 
here we have a local form whose relationship to R. Asia- 
ficMS has very little support and that only in the colour 
of the skin. We, instead, allocate them among the proto- 
morphic relics,* who have been placed in the last, three 
tables. 

The Japanese, about whom there can be no doubt that 
they are Xanthoderms, have been allocated to the un- 
classified groups of these, it not being possible to use the 
average of their anthropological characteristics for the 
reason that the averages are obtained from values differ- 
ing much from each other : many varieties, some of which 

* Wg almll retnrTi to them at the ejirl of this essay, 
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do not at all belong to J3.. Asiaticus, have entered into 
the composition of the Japanese people, and in very re- 
markable proportions. The same may be said of many 
peoples of Indo-Ohina. Undoubtedly the Chinese also 
are not homogeneous ; but their impurity and mixture, 
which are manifest in the north and in the south, 
are not, considering the large ethnic mass, so serious as 
among the Japanese. Therefore, we consider S’. Sinious 
as quite the same with ET. Asiaticus, giving to the latter 
a concrete and adequate connotation. 

The variety protomorphus is based principally on the 
results of tlie “ Census of India which shows that Assam 
is peopled by mesaticephalic, meso-platyrrhines of low 
stature, who are also found here and there in Southern 
China, viz., in the Lissu, Uolo and Miao-tse tribes. "What- 
ever may be said about the Lolos, it is certain that the 
figures published by Delisle ^ are purely Mongolian. On 
the other hand the 29 Lolos, about whom Legendre gave 
information in 1910® — that is to say, 19 in a first com- 
munication and 10 in a second communication which 
could not be utilised by Ivanovski (who added only the 
first 19 to the 6 of Delisle) — show characters so different, 
as regards stature and the nasal index that for the time 
it is necessary to put them aside (although they are tran- 
scribed in our Tables I, II and III), in order not to preju- 
dice the diagnosis of this variety. It is not impossible 
that we are dealing with allogenic residues who in their 
turn are found amongst other primitive residues of R. 
Asiaticus, whom I have placed in the^^ variety protomor- 
phus. Both of them must have been pushed forward, by 


^ Qf, RiSLBy (H. H.), The Feo^le of India, London, 1915, App. iv, p. 402. 

® ’DELis,La (B.), 'Sitr les caract^res ^physiques des populations da Tibet Sud OrientaL 
et Mem. Soc. Anthrop.,*V Paris 1918, p. 4>73, 

^ LEaENDEB (A.), Les LoZos, “Bull. et. Mem. Soc. Anthrop Paris, 1910, p. 77, 
and of the same author, Far West OhinoiSf Aborigines j Lolos Ibid,, p. 520» 
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the later formations and must have travelled very far 
from their original northern fatherland. 

The variety meridionalis — which appears indeed in 
S. E. Bengal, on the boundary- line with Burmah, in the 
Ohalcmas .of Rangamati (to the east of Chittagong), and 
extends into the Indo-Chinese Peninsula— is also of low 
stature and has a nasal index just between the last limit 
of nlesorrhiny and the beginning of platirrhiny, and is 
decidedly brachycephalic : it is principally on account of 
this last character that they differ from the former. 

In order that I may not be lightly blamed for reason- 
ing on averages, let me say that, as in S. E. Asia we find 
together representatives of both these varieties, I there- 
fore assign to the variety protoniorphus the individuals 
with more elongated cranium (the forms which it assumes 
belong to the sphere of skeletal eraniology), and to the 
variety those with a short cranium. If in 

the other characters, the two varieties are very similar, 
that indicates precisely that here we have simple vaideties, 
which obviously are by no means pure. The platyrrhiny, 
which is more pronounced in Assam, shows that some 
races with eq^uatorial physical characters (which coincide 
with some residue of the Mon-khmer language) has 
entered into the mixture. But — leaving aside the penin- 
sula of Malacca, in which we have various protomorphic 
relics that do not form a part of K. Asiaticus 
strongest metamorphism (that is to say, change of 
form) has come into existence in southern Indo-China, 
which presents other little known races akin to the 
Indonesians. 

I conclude by bringing together the anthropological, 
characters of diverse varieties in the following ' summary, 
which is obtained from the data that are furnished in 
extenso in Tables I, II and III, with the exception of the. 
Lolos of Legendre who could not he taken into account 
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for the reasons stated above, and also of some with doubt- 
ful nasal index (the Soiots, Manchus and Torguts). 

Summary I. 

Anthropometric Characters of the Adatic 



Xanthoderms. 





Stature, 

Cepli. Ind. 
(living sub- 
jects.) 

Nitsal index 
(Living sub- 
jects.) 

H. Asiaticus (H. Siuicus) ... 

1612-1676 

79’3.80-2 

72-9.Y9-0 


Neo-arcticus ... 

■ 1623-1625 

80-8-82-0 

78-7 

)> 

Pal 0 GO-arofcicus 

1545-1601 

78-3-80-8 

76-5-79-1 

7i 

„ bracliirnorphus 

1640-1687 

88-0-85-6 

76-3-78-1 

>5 

Alfcaicus 

1597-1626 

79-5-82-7 

7i-2.7a-9 


Centralis 

1614-1684 

84'3-870 

71-7-80-6 

1 ) 

Tibetaiius 

1570-1669 

76'8-81-S 

67'2-7S'5 

)} 

„ bracliimorplius ... 

1603-1622 

83'3-84-3 ' 

71’7-74-1 

>7 

- Protomorphus 

1550-1635 

75-9.80'8 

84 0-95-0 

>» 

Meridioualis ... 

1659-1649 

S2-7-86'5 

•863 


Deniker did not proceed othertvise when fixing the 
stature and cephalic index (with the nasal index he did 
not trouble himself) of the Nordic, Alpine, Dinaric, Ibero- 
insular and the other races of Europe, nor has a better 
method been yet found for the identification of such races ; 
be that said to the honour of our lamented colleague. 

Among the Xanthoderms, the lowest stature is found 
among the Palseo-arctic people in a wide sense, who 
make up the largest part of the Siberians ; specially the 
brachynwrphm sub-variety presents the minimum stature, 
but it is characterised besides by brachycephaly and some 
other characters that are not found in the Summary, 
that is to say, by platycephalism. In fact, Budenko 
writes with regard to the Ostyaks of the Yenissei:'“ Like 
the Samoyeds and the Soiots they have very low crania 
(84’0)^ of the individuals are chamae-cephalic)”^ He 

^ BiUEBNKO (S.), Eemltats de memibrntions anthrojpologiques mr les peuplades du 
nord’Ouest de la Siberie. “ Bull, efc Mto. Soc. Anthrop.,” Paris, 1914, p. 139. 
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declaces from all the characters taken together that these 
three peoples are closely related, and thus he feels justi- 
fied in propounding the following hypothesis, which has 
the merit of being in accord \rith the views previously pro- 
pounded by Castren, by Char usin and by Goi*oschtsohenko; 
“A fairly numerous people, the Soyots (or another people 
of the same race) quitted, in former times, the Altai 
Mountains, proceeded towards the north and fixed their 
habitation in the basin of the river Ycnissei where we find 
the remains of this people under the name of the Ostyaks 
of Yenissei. Passing farther towards the north, a party 
of this same people occupied the polar Tundra up to the 
Gulf of Khataii in the east; another party moved towards 
the west, crossed the Ural Mountains and settled in the 
northern confines of Eui-ope up to Scandinavia inclusive. 
In this region it is known under the name of the Samoyed, 
and on the peninsula of Kolsky and in Scandinavia it is 
known hy the name of Laps.”^ 

Besides making this hypothesis Budenko maintains that 
on the other hand the Ostyaks of the Ob and the Yogul 
belong both to another race. Deniker also believes them 
to lie another race naming them “ Ugri,”; short and doli- 
chocephalic, or to he more exact mesaticephalic. These 
two characteristics, in our opinion, connect them with 
other Palseoarctics, as may be, seen from our Tables I, 
II and III ; while we, agreeing with the hypothesis 
referred to above, separate the Samoyeds, the Ostyaks 
of the Yenissei and the Soyots in a, brachymorphous 
subvariety. 

The populations which are now to be found in ^the 
high valleys of the Altai belong partly to the variety 
altcdom and partly to the variety centralis, as Can be seen 

^ p*' 139. Ti'.ia liypotliesis does not differ from that siicgestcd l>y us iu 

L’uofiio aif uok*, Konia, Albrjg’hi e Segati. 1913, p. 70, 
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in a work recently published by Hild4n.* This I’imiish 
anthropologist was able, in the summer of 1914, to make 
a voyage to study the eastern regions of the Russian 
Altai and to measure 162 Lebedins, 88 Tubalars and 
49 Telengets of both sexes. He believes, from his somato- 
logical examination, that the Lebedins, who are farthest 
north, are to be considered as Ugres from the Ob in an 
impure state, whilst the Tubalars are more strongly mixed 
with the Turco-Tatar peoples, and the Telengets, who are 
the most southern of ail, must be included amongst the 
Mongolic peoples, although they also present an Ob- 
Ugrian element. 

In rhy opinion all these denominations only bring con- 
fusion and seem to me exactly those linguistical and 
political labels which are better left aside. Eor this 
purpose we wish to show how the three ethnical groups 

above mentioned can be simply classified according to the 
preceding Summary I of the “Anthropometric character- 
istics of the Asiatic Xanthoderms,” and we therefore give 
the averages of the male sex after Hilddn : 

Stature Ceph. Ind. Nasal Jnd. 

61 Lebedinscf 1626 80*1 78-9 

87 Tubalarscf i634 82-7 80-7 

29 TelengetFcf 1631 86-2 75-6 

The averages of this last group are in admirable con- 
cord with the averages which I have assigned to iff. 
asiatieus oentralis in Summary I. Eor the first group there 
is instead a choice between the two varieties aUaiom 
and tihetanus, in whose averages we find those of the 
Lebedins, but . cbmaiclering the geographical criterion — 
i.e.j.from the fact that we kno-w the habitat of the 
Lebedins— the precise indication must he to assign 

(K*)> ' Anihropoltgische Unttrsiichungen uher die eingehoyener, de9. 
^imischen AUau “ rcniua ” 42, N. 2, Helsingsfors, 1920* 
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them to the variety altaicus. Lastly, the Tuhalars give 
averages which show a mixture between altaions and 
centralis, as the stature and the nasal index are some- 
what higher than those general to the first and the ceph. 
index is somewhat lower than that we give for the 
second, in agreement with the geographical position 
of the Tuhalars, which is intermediate between the 
Lebedins and the Teleugets. We have thus given an 
example of our method of using these three physical 
characteristics in the systematic scheme. 
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II 

The Asiatic Leucoderms, according to our scheme of 
classifleation already published/ belong either to Homo 
indoenropaits dolichomorplms or to Homo mdoevropmis 
drw}Jiymorphm, two varieties of H: indoeuropoeus, or IS. 
oooidentalis, that are met with also in Europe. 

The Doliohomorphus Whites, one may follow up more 
or less clearly from the Mediterranean up to Cashghar and 
to India, but with great variations in stature and appre- 
ciable Tariations also in the ceph. ind. according to 
Biasutti’s map V. It is doubtful whether they are all 
related to the Mediterraneans, or whether there are 
representatives of the Nordics with fair hair and light 
blue eyes. .Both the branches having* proceeded from 
the anthropogenic centre of N. W. Asia, the initial 
difference between them must have been very slight or 
none at all, and it is reasonable to think that those who 
came last have better conserved the leucodermic charac- 
ters. The last comers are the Iranians, whose arrival in 
their present habitat may be referred to about the middle 
of the 9th century B.C. : to them von Lusehan assigns the 
Curds, seen by him, who have elongated crania, fine hair 
and light blue eye.s.^ On the other hand, these last two 
peculiarities were not observed in the Curds ■ by Ohantre.'' 

The Brachymorphns Whites are found in various areas 
of anterior Asia intermixed with the Boliehomorphus, 

^ GiUFFfili>A‘R[JGGERi (V.), Schema di dassificazione degli Hominidae uttuall 
“Aroli. per TAiafcrop. f? PEtnol./' XLll, 1913, I, p. 141, and also VU<mo aUu/ile, 
op, oit,, p. 166, 

® Von Lusosan (F.), The TSarly Inhabitants of Western Asia, Jouru. R, Autlirop. 
Inst,,*’ Xltl, 1911, p. 299. He adds that they speak ad Aryan Dauguage allied tD 
Modern Persian. 

'® Ohantre (B.), op. cat., pp, 104-105, 242.— See also by fcho same author’ : 
Mecherches anthropoicgiques eur 1$ Gaucase. T, TV, PopulaUons Gctuelles, Pane-^t^you, 
X88'rrp. 268. 
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producing numerous peoples who are unclassified, hot for 
ignorance of their anthropological constitution, but because 
of the impossibility of assigning to them any single colloca- 
tion. Thus there are certain Kurdish tribes who do not 
show the doliebomorphic type, but the brachymorphic : 
such are specially the Curds of Transcaucasia in Russian 
Armenia.^ The contrast repeats itself also among the 
Yesidi of Mesopotamia, who according to Gorosoht- 
schewski^ are mesaticephalous, while von Luschau has seen 
other settlements of those resembling the Kyzilbash of the 
northern Mesopotamia, who are byper-braehyeephalous. 
The fact stands that the Curds measured by Pittard are 
quite different from those of vou Lusclian, l)eing strongly 
brachy cephalic and never having fine hair and light blue 
eyes ; Pittard also writes about them : “ Por us the true 
Kurds and the true Armenians appear to be of the same 
ethnic group,”* that is to say, the group of the hracliy- 
cephals of high stature. Evidently these are not the 
true Curds for von Luschan, and it is difficult to say why 
they must he “ the true ” ones : we are rather inclined to 
hold that the true ones, that is, the oidginal people who 
came down from the north are the dolichocephals, who 
are also less pigmented. 

To the Armenians and hrachyoephalic Curds Pittard 
adds the Lasi, of the South-eastern littoral of the Black 
Sea, who according to his opinion must he put outside 

^ This may be due to their intererosaiug with the Armeuians and also to 
orauial defonnation : Chantro liad occasion to measLiiC 12 Cai’ds in the environs of 
Erivan, and he says that S of them having a cranial deformation gave 84*62 as ceph. 
index, while four non-defonaed gave only 81‘6 {Recherches antlimpologiques stir le 
Omicaso. T. IV. cifc, p, 262), 

“ . Of. Ivanovsky. (k.X.), Dk Jesiden^ ‘*Aroh, f. Anthrop. N.P.” IV, 1902, p, 509 
(recension). 

3 . Pitiaiid(,E.), Aiithropologie de lo, Eoumanie. Oontrihutimi a VHude anthropolo- 
tjique des popidnHons Aporadiqaes do la Dohrodia : Les A7'mHieni?. ^'BuU. See. Hoam. 

Soionces,” XXI, n. 6, p. 366, Bucharest, 1913. 
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the Kai’fcvelian and. Georgian group/ This decision 
appears to las perfectly logical : the affinity between the 
Armenians, the hrachieephalic Curds, the Lasi, the 
Aissori, — perhaps also the Bektasci of Licia and the 
KyzUbasch of Mesopotamia — is much greater than tliat 
between them and the Georgians ; the first are all brachir 
cephalous and in stature lower than the average, so, that 
it appears reasonable that they should be collocated in a 
sub-variety as will be seen in our Table IV, 

With the first, one may consider related, some of the 
populations of Syria : the Metuals of Lebanon, the Ansari 
of Antioch Chantre ^ shows both of them as related to 
the Curds, and this may be accepted perhaps as referring 
to the brachy cephalic Curds. According to von Luschan 
here are to be added also the Druses, the Maronits, and 
also those Semites who present the Arraenoid type, about 
whom, notably among the Kyzilbasch, he disclaims abso- 
lutely any artificial influence. ® The flat occipital form, 
in which the occiput comes straight down is accompanied 
by a rather high cranium. Pittard, although he denies 
that deformation has influence on the.ceph. ind., since the 
deformation is not identical in all cases, nevertheless 
admits that it is there, and affirms that it consists princi- 
pally “ of a fronto-oecipital compression making the 
parietal and the superior occipital region project more or 
less.”* Chantre also is very explicit about the influence, 
as he admits, of infantile deformation, with regard to 
the Aissori,' the Lasi,° and the Aderhaijani, etc.,’' as follows 

‘ Pittard (E.), Anthro^ologie De la Uoumame^ etc. : Les Lazes Bull Soo. Rouin. 
dcs Sciences *’ XIX, n. 5, pp. 918, 936, Bucharest, 1910. 

* Chantre (E.), Recherches anthropologiques dans VAsie occidentalQf loo. cib., p. 169. 

* Yon Luschan (F.), loo. cit., p. 233. 

* Pittard (E.), Atithro^tologie de la Roumctnte, etc., Les Lazes, loo oit., p. 916. 

* Chantre (E.), Recherches anthropologiques dans VAsie ocddintaU^ loc. cib.. 
Pi 224. 

® Chantre (E.), Becherches anthropologiques sur le GaucasCf T, lY., cib,, p. 91. 

» ihid., p. 248. 
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also from the description of the cradle in use in Asia 
Minor where he says : “The infant being attached solidly;, 
is laid upon its back and the nape of its neck does not 
take long to be flattened.” ^ The deformed Curds we have 
referred to elsewhere. 

However this may be, it is certain that among the 
Galchas and the Tajiks there prevails a different cranial 
form, that is platy-cephaly, and therefore we can infer 
the existence of a local sxih-v&netj, pamiriemis. There 
are always, as characters of the arrne^io-pamiriemis variety, 
strong brachycephalism and a stature higher than the 
average. On the other hand the variety georgianw— 
shows slight brachicephalism and about medium stature, 
perhaps also a more pronounced leptorrhiuy. 

The Brachymorphus White can be followed Bast as 
far as the basin of tlie Tarim ; in fact among the people 
of Cashghar there prevails a brachycephalic element 
which is not Mongolian, as we find from the notes that 
have been so diligently registered by the Englishman, 
Stein, in two journeys of exploration (1900-1901 and 
1906-1908), in which ho measured about 600 individuals. 
Joyce,* who has published a considerable portion of the 


^ Ihid., pp. 41-42. This cuaiom seems to haye originated in General Asia as will 
appear from a comparison of the practioo of tlie Kirgliizi, according to a description 
by Ujfalvy (Les Aryens an nord et <iil sud de VHindnu-koiwh^ Paris, 1896, p, 397) 
“ Tlie Kirghiz women place their babies at the breast on a email board nnd attach 
them to it in such a way that the back of their head gets flattened by pressure.^’ 
It is important to note tbnfc the Chinese traveller Hionen-Thsang who visited 
Central Asia in 648, found the same cuatoni prevalent towards the frontier of India 
and mentions it in two places : of. TJjfabvy (Ch. de), life wo ire sur les Hms blancs, 
“ L' Antbrop 1898, n. 3-4, pp. 271, 276. A chai'acteris tic retreating forehead 
seems to me observable in the Hittites said to be piflsoners of Kameaes Til, 
and I consider them to have deformed crania, thns constituting the most- ancient 
documents of cranial deformation; see the fig. in Muller (Max W.), md 

Europe, pp. 323, 331. 

. , “ JofCB (T* A.), Notes on the Tkyaicnl Anthropology of Chinese Tar'hestan and. the 
Pamirs, “ Journ. B. Antbrop. Inst. XLil, 1912, pp. 467*468 | see also by the same 
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data collected by Stein, gives specially the Wakhi ‘ as a 
pure element— but more or less present in the majority 
of these peoples— closely related to tlie Galchas ; there- 
fore the Wakhi are collocated in Table IV beside tliC 
Galchas and the Tajiks : their stature is intermediate 
between the two. ror the cepb. ind. (Table V) we must 
take note of the fact that Joyce affirms the existence of 
artificial deformation. Naturally many of these tribes 
are of mixed Leucodermic and Xanthoderniic elements, 
and therefore we have omitted them, mentioning onlj’’ a 
few among the “ unclassified,” a few of the 11. Asrt'icm 
and a few of H. Indoeuropmis, The subvariety pami- 
riemis is really related to the so-called H. Alpmus, to the 
Savoyards, etc., which fact has been misunderstood because 
of the idea that all of them were Mongoloids. ^ This is so 
far from the truth, that it is enough to say that they want 
all those characters that we have previously described as 
belonging to U. Asiatic ns. 

autlior : On the Physical Anthropology of. the Oases of Khotan and Keviya, Hid, 
XXXIII, 1903, p. S12. The Insfc ono contains the data utilised by Ivanorek}’' ; those 
of 1912 appear in part in my tables. 

^ We must show respect to the anthropological insight of Ujfalvy who made 
the same diagnosis about the inhabitants of Wakban 40 years ago. In Vol. 11, 
p. 156, of the Pjfipedition scient'fique Frai^aise en Rimie en Siherie etdans le TnrHstan^ 
he writes that the Sarikols of the Eastern slope of the Pamir represent the pure 
1 ‘emuants of the saTn(3 white type that “ has exercised a decisive influence on the 
formation of the Kaslighariaus and the Tarantohi of the present cla 3 N” While the 
Kasbghfiviaus do not now.a.days show any bionclo element (op. cit., Yol. Ill, p. 49) 
yet We have the bloiides among the natives of Siricol j this is to be placed in con- 
nection with the description given in the Chinese Annals of the iuhabitante of Lake 
Lob, the Usun, who had blonde hair and blue eyes (op. cit., Vol. T, p. 159). It is 
very probable that at that time also only a minority of the white had such prominent 
characters as the depigmexifcation, which attracted so strongly the attention of all the 
brown peoples: cf. De tJJFALvy (Cb.), Les Aryens^ etc., op. cit., p. 26, note 1. 

^ This preconceh^ed idea is the. thesis ' so strongly upheld by Skbgi (Gr.), Gli Am 

Europe e in Asiu, Turin, 1903, pp. 128, 133, against the theory of Ujfalvy who 
did nob at all think that the Savoyards are Mongoloids. Notwithstanding the insis- 
tence of Sergi it is a theory completely rejected ; of. Mendes Corbea (A. A.), 
Estudos ile Einogenia Porfoguesa (ci&nios hraquic^phalos). “ Anaie Scient. Fao. Med,” 
Oporto, IV, 1918, n. 2, p, 67 of the extract j c/., also Habdon (A. C.), The Wanderings 
o/ PcflpZt’Sj Cambridge, 1911, p. 1 7. 
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W e are thus arrived near to that region called Zunga- 
ria, which makes us think of the question of the origiii 
of the Leucoderins, since we haA'e already said that 
probably it bordered as much upon the anthropogenetic 
centre of the Leucoderins, as upon that of the Xantho-' 
derms, according to our hypothesis of the plurality of the 
centres of differentiation in species and sub-species, i.e., 
specific late centres. The first centre we have located 
in the N. W. of Asia, and we are inclined to believe that 
it originally was constituted of dolicho-mesaticephals, 
like the original yellow stock (it may then hardly be 
maintained that this skeletal character can ever have a" 
great discriminative value !) ; this is in agreement with 
Hie skulls excavated in Turkestan mentioned above, and 
also with the fact that the earliest population of Siberia 
was made up of dolichocephals with European faces* as 
can be seen from the prehistoric crania found in the 
sepulchres of the upper valley of the Tenisaei. We .hold 
instead that the brachycephals with European faces are^ 
a variety of the more ancient branch, the above men-, 
tioned dolicho-mesaticeplialic people, wdio settled by 
preference in a mountainous habitat. 

Having stated this it is not without some, , interest to 
refer to what Ujfalvy says of the inhabitants of Zungaria : 
“ It appears to me pi’oved that the Lungani are a special 
people, of non-Chinese origin, and tliat in their composition 
have entered, without doubt, some elements that are 
neither Mongolian nor Altaic.”- Although the Dungani 
have all of them hairless skin and a scanty beard, ‘an 
unknown element must have ruled the formation of their 
type ’ : the explanation given by Ujfalvy is that these 


^ Denikeh (.T.), op. cit., }). 

* De UdFALVV (Ch.), Lea Knchijark’n.^, Tiimiitclieii c( Dounganea. Kov, 
d’Aiithrop.*^ 11 Seri e, T. 11, 1S79, p. 495. 
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‘aborigines of Central Asia,’ “are the descendants of the 
Sakas, the Yuechis, the Hiungnus and of the Uigurs, 
grafted upon the elements of a white autochthonous 
race.”^ A white autochthonous race of Central Asia 
implies the existence geographically near that region of 
an. ancient leucodermic centre, as I have established on 
other grounds, and this coincidence can certainly not 
displease me, in as much as I am far from believing in 
the theories of those who specify Africa as the original 
seat of the white people. 

Ujfalvy does not say Avhether this primitive race, 
before the yellow people were grafted on to them, w'as 
dolichocephalic or hrachycej)halic, hut probably he was of 
oUr opinion favorable to the original dolichocephalic one, 
since a small series of 8 Pungani measured by him gave 
him the following ceph. ind. 74!'85, 78-83; 79-0, 79’G, 
79*89, 82-9, 84'49, 86-68, while in 8 Manchus he had all the 
ceph. indices above 80. In making this comparison he 
evidently wishes to suggest to the reader the improbahility 
that the autochthonous people also had beenbrachycephalic, 
since in such a case we would not have among the present 
Pungani a majority of dolicho-mesaticephals. 

In con elusion, this part of Asia, which ordinarily is 
given as the common seat of racial crosses, has perhaps 
an anthropological importance which is unsuspected by 
the vulgarisators of a certain simple system, and was 
acutely perceived by Ujfalvy alone. We persist in believ- 
ing that the Leucoderms have migrated from the N. W. 
Asia, the last of whom the linguists divide into Eastern 
Aryans and Western Aryans. These last having gone 
farther from the original centre must have been the first 
to depart, and their exodus ended about the year 1800 


Ihidj p. 4S9. 
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B.C., at wliiek epoch the Hittites, arrived in Asia Minor,' 
and probably had something to do with the complicated 
ethnical constitution of the modern Curds and Yesidi, 
the last unconscious followers of the cult of Zoroaster/* ^ 
Close affinities of a cultural nature have been found 
between the Hittites and the most ancient civilizations 
of Turkestan.* The language of the Hittites, which 
at last scholars have succeeded in reading, has turned 
out to be Aryan and is related to Tokhari of Turkestan : 
a most important fact is that it probably fox’ms the 
bridge* between the Western European idioms and 
Tokhari." The period of the migration of the Western 
Aryans being ended, there followed that of the Eastern 
Aryans, which, for Asia Minor, commences perhaps with 
the Mitanni (circa 1600 B. C.) and ends mth the 
Iranians (850 B. C.) ; this then explains how the Curds 
linguistically are Iranians, without prejudice to an 
anthropological inheidtance still more ancient, but 
not essentially diverse, since anthropology places the 
origin in the case of the Hittites, as well as of the 
Iranians, at a northern Asiatic centre, as we shall 
show later. 

The special position of the Tokhari, we believe, cannot 
be explained unless one admits a series of sucoessiv^e 


^ This is tiho date usually given, but on the ciicoiform tablets the Hittites are 
already mentioned in the XXIII century B.C., cf. Co^’TI:NAU (G,), Lea Hittites, 
VOrieni et la Grcce, “ Rev. (VAssyriologie,” XVI, 1919, pp. 97*10(5 ; and also Autran 
(C.), Phoniciens” Pasai de contnhufion a Vhistoire antique de la Mediierranee, 
Paris, 1920, p, 95. 

' CfTANTRR (E.), Reehcirkes niithnypoloifiqHes dtrns V Asie Occidentale, loc. 
eih, p, 93. 

^ GAftsTANC 4 (J ), The Land of (ha Hittites, London, l9l0, p, 320. 

* OuMONT (Pr.), La Lang.ue des JUttiies, “Coinpt. — rend, de V Accad. des 
Inaoripfc. et Bell. -Lett. ” March-— April, 1907- 

Tokhari is said to 1)0 akin to the Western languages particularly to Italo- 
c§ltic, accorcling to S. I#vi (“ Joipm. R. Asiatic Society,” 19H, p. 959), 
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waves, every one of which we suppose departed on its own 
account from Central Asia, according to the following 
scheme of arrangement which commences with those 
most ancient and hypothetical and ends with those which 
are the most recent and proto-historic : 

(«) Primordial Leiicoderms (Cro-Magnon ?), 

(b) Proto- Aryan Leiioodorras (proceeded to the 
plains of Eastern Europe) 

(<?,) Western Aryan Leuooderras (Italo-Celtics), 

(d) Aryan Leiicoderms of the Desert of Takla- 
Makan (Language Tokhari) 

(e) Aryan Leiicoderms of Asia Minor (Hittites ? 

then Mitanni) 

(/*) Aryan Leiicoderms of Iran and India. 

One can no longer admit the old theory of the push 
from behind, of one legion following another, since in 
that case it would be incomprehensible how the Tokbari- 
speaking peoples of the basin of the Tarim could be 
found among the Italo-Celtics and the Hittites. Adopting 
instead the image of a centre of pulsation, which sent 
ethnic waves now in one direction now in another, the 
contiguity in space is no longer indispensable for explain- 
ing the [contiguity of language. Anthropology has 
nothing that goes against, I’ather it comes to the support 
, of the linguistic evidence, in view of tlie fact that the 
presence of the European face Jias been esbililished 
among the present lirachycephals of the Pamir and in the 
natives still remaining in the desert of Takla-Makan. 
Moreover, it is an established fact that here and there in 
Central Asia, one finds blondes, for which we have the 
authoritative te.stimony of Ujfalvy. “ All the Iranians 
have che.stnut hair, hut one meets with blondes among 
them, more among the Tajiks of the plain than among 
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the Galchas. While in the last-mentioned tribe the 
blondes are 8 per cent, of the popalation, among the 
Tajiks of Fergannah we meet with 12 to 13 per cent, and 
in those of Samarkand up to 27 per cent.”' These are 
the same proportions as are met with here and there in 
Europe, and this is natural, since Leucodermic Asia offers 
the same anthropological composition as Europe. 

Looking at these tilings without prejudice one may 
add, that Leucodermic Asia is predominantly — and per- 
haps it was more so in ancient times than now — Aryan 
like Europe. As regards the cpiestion whether the 
blondes have had something to do with the Aryan 
language, we believe that it was so only as Nordic 
representatives. Evidently it is neces.sary to discard the 
thesis that depigmentation is connected with altitude, in 
view of the fact that Ujfalvy has been able to establish 
it as a fact that in the Iranians the blondism of hair 
diminishes with the altitude, as will be seen from the 
figures cited above, as also from what he writes : — “ There 
is the same progressive variation on account of the alti- 
tude in the case of the beard. The Tajiks of Samarkand 
have 88^ of blonde heard, those of Fergannah 36^' , the 
Galchas taken all together 16^ and the 43 Galchas of 
the high valleys of Zerafshan and of its affluents only 
13^ .” Be.sides, it seems that the blonde Galchas have 
been specially sought for by Ujfalvy conseqirently the 
percentage must be still lower, and it seems it diminishes 
soins towards the south : in Chitral blondism ha.s few 
representatives (a few blondes were seen by Eonvalot), 
and in India it may he said that it is almost enth’ely 
absent. 


Dr UdPALVY (Oh.), ResuUnt.<i antropologiques (Vuu voyage en Afiie ccntmle, Paris, 
1880, and in other places. 

’’ Pe U.TF4bYY (Oh.), Le$ Ary en.^, etc,, op. cifc. p. 48;), 
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The fact that the Aryan language has come to the 
country does not take from the view that the Indian 
Peninsula makes up an extreme area of the loueodermic 
penetration, an area that is comparable Avitli that of 
anterior Asia, Avhich we have considered A^dien speaking 
of the Curds and of their probable ancestors (in part), 
the Hittites. The dependence of both the areas on a 
common centre has become evident, after the great dis- 
covery of the treaty of peace of Boghaz-Keui, between 
the Mitanni king called Mattiuaza and the Hittite king 
Subbiluliuma, where among the gods invoked by the 
first appear the well known Vedie names of Varuna, 
Indra, etc. This confirms that the Aryan religion had 
been elaborated in the far north ; from the north it had 
been carried into the south of Asia, not by missionaries 
but by such migratory waves as Ave have arranged in the 
form of a systematic scheme. 

Chanda draws two conclusions from it. The first is a 
highly justifiable conclusion : “There are strong eviden- 
ces to .show that in the sixteenth and the fifteenth cen- 
turies B.C., in Syria and upper Mesopotamia, there were 
several colonies of men of Aryan speech, some of Avhom 
at least worshipped Vedic gods. Less justified is the 
other conclusion that the Aryans have passed through 
Syria and Mesopotamia, absorbing “ a good deal of 
Semitic blood,” before they reached India.^ We believe 
instead that the Aryans reached Iran directly from the 
north®* and afterwards pursued two diverging paths, one 
towards the west, and the other towards the east. The 


^ Chanda (Ramaprasad), I/ic Races, Part J, Rajshahi, p. 29 

» Ibid, p- 33. 

From Atrj/aaa- Fa eij/o, a subarctic region to the north of Sogdiana, with ten 
months of winter {which explains the origin of the cult of fire), and two of siimiiier, 
but always in a better condition of habitability than at present ; Gf. Maundkr 
(A. S. D.), Jranum Migration before History, “ Soientia, Yol, XIX, 1916, n. XliVI-S, 
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branch which went toAvards the Avest, more probably than 
the other, must have absorbed Proto-semitic populations.* 

To the branch pushing towards the west we assign the 
Mitanni, probably related to the Hittites, according 
to Charles, avIio holds the Mitanni to lie a Hittite 
people,^ but the Hittite-s must have chronologically 
preceded them. The opinion of Soderblum, seems to us 
absolutely fantastic : he believes that the Hittites came from 
the coast of the Baltic, which coincides Avith Moulton’s 
opinion” that the. Aryans camo to India across Russia. 
The crossing of the Caucasus by the Hindus toAvards 
I7o0 B. C. is accepted also by Hilsiug in accordance with 
the theory of the European origin of the Aryans, which 
does not appear tons now any more coimncing.* We 
prefer the hypothesis of the bifurcation in Iran. 

At the centre remained the ancestors (pro parte I) of the 
present Tajiks, of whom Khanikofi‘ speaks as “the aborigines 
of the Persian race, Avho have been able to preserve their 
language and some traces of an ancient civilisation. ”” 
We have already seen that the Tajiks present the highest 
pei'centage of blondes in the Avhole of Asia. We add 
that the Nordic representatives in western Turkestan 
also appear far from the area of their origin : this distance 
serves to explain a fact noted by Ujfalvy, namely, that 

^ The Jeivs were vassals or mercenaries in the seiwice of the Hittites, according 
to Clay {The Empiro of AmoriteSf Hew Haven, 1919), who believes that the Arab 
nations came originally from the North like the other Whites. The most ancient of 
these nations was already on the Middle Euphrates in the IV millenuium B. 0. 

“ Encyclop;edia (f Religion and Ethics^, VT. 723f/. 

* Moulton (J. H.), Early Zoroa$trmnifim,p. 5. 

‘ The Asiatic origin of the Aryans has returned manifestly in favour, since it 
has been held by E. Meyea (Zeitschr, f. vgl. Sprachwiss. XI.II, p. 16) that the Aryans 
remained in the region east of tlie Aval and Caspian until about 2000 B. C., 
and after that time began to inaho their way eastward.^ into India and south- 
westwarde- 

Khanikopk, Mevwiri} stir rEthnographie de la Perse, Paris, 1806, pp. 90, 92. 
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“ the blonde types among the Iranians are as brachy- 
cephalic As the chestnut- coloured and brown types.”’ 
This same fact is seen equally in Central Europe. 

The branch that Avent towards the East and proceeded 
into India, being obliged to pass across the regions al- 
ready inhabited by tribes related to the Mediterraneans 
and perhaps also, as we believe, by tribes akin, to the 
Eravidians, appears anthropologically to have been very 
broAvn dolichocephals. But from what I have expounded 
it is evident, that it is useless and vain to ask, who were 
the A.ryans, the Dolichocephals or the Brachycephals ? 
The Aryan languages spread from a very northern centre, 
and that without any special regard for the brachycephals 
or the dolichocephals : this is our opinion, as can be in- 
ferred from Avhat I have expounded above. It is clearly 
contrary to the theory of Sergi,’^ Avho calls the brachy- 
oephals round about Pamir “ Mongoloids speaking 
Aryan,” and assigns to them the task of Aryanising 
Europe. If they Avere of Mongolian origin there \yould 
not be any reason Avhy in the centre of Asia, in the basin 
of the Tarim, they should be of European features. The 
only logical conclusion is that they are not Mongoloids. 
We also repeat Avhat already Ujfalvy had to conclude 
from his own observation : “ We see once again that we 
have here a Avhite race Avhicli is highly brachycephalic.”' 

Leaving aside this preliminary .so-called Aryan ques-. 
tion— -which it seems must remain an eternal riddle to be 
solved by extravagant inventions for personal amusement 
— -Ave bring together, as aaw have done for the Xanthoderms, 
the anthropometric characters of the Asiatic Leucoderms. 
These are collected from Tables IV, V, VI: only I Lave 


^ DE OjEAEVY (Oil.), iJ^ijeditiou !>cientijique, otc*., VoL III, p, 12, 

* Sergi (G\), Gli Aril, etc., op, cifc., p. 259. Cf. also pp. 132-133, 153^04, 20(5. 
« Dk U,jpa7,vt (Oh.), Eiv^iedition Scieutifuiue, etc., op. cit., Yol. IJ, p. 151. 
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excluded the stature of li- Hebrews of Palestine which is 
too low, probably because of the smallness of the series. 
W e have the following synopsis : 

SUMMABY II. 

Anthropometric Characters of the Asiatic Leuooderms. 

f iRnropeaii Tarioty^ 

Asiatic Tarioty : Stature Ceph. I rid. N’aSv Tnd. 

mmpllns.'i 1610-1684 71'3.7?T) 6V4.74-1 

I tndo-Iranns 1642.16.83 .80-0-82'8 67-8.74-a 

^ ^ liano-Mediterrauoui 1683.1746 76'2-79'8 SSe-TS*® 

1 r JSuropean Tariety ^ 

I BraoU- ' 

I Armeno-Pamiriensis 1660-1707 84'1-S9'5 62'6.72‘0 

^ L Georgian uf« 1646-1668 82‘6-84‘2 57*6-646 

Pirst of all we have to explain the rise in the ceph. 
ind. which is found in the Indo-Iranian variety, a rise that 
seems a little in contradiction to the systematic position 
of this variety. Analogous to what we see in Tuscany, 
where besides the brachycephals and the dolicliocephals 
there exists a most remarkable proportion of a middle type 
— ^perhaps a product of convergence from intermixtures for 
thousands of years of the other two — similarly also in 
Iran and in Beluchistan {of. Table VI) we have a t3rp6 
which by a little extension we may continue to assign to 
H. Indo-europaus dolicho uorpJms, but which in reality 
is on the border line between mesaticephals and brachy- 
cephals, sometimes more inclined towards the latter than 
the former. 'I'o save ourselves from the blame of reason- 
ing upon averages, we say that many Pamirian brachy- 
cephals ought to be recognised individually, exactly as in 

' Nob considered here. S, Indoeuropas'us has no linguistic significance but rather 
thfct of BT. albus or BT. occidentalisr 
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the case of many doliohocephals of the Indo-xlfghan type ; 
but it is not possible for us to make this discrimination in 
the averages, and as we hold it probable that in reality 
there is a large proportion of the intermediate type, thus — 
until proved to the contrary — we can indicate this fact as 
another result of convergence by intercrossing, compara* 
ble to what we have in Tuscany, where the percentage of 
the doliohocephals and the brachycephals, Alpine type or 
other, is much reduced thereby. According to our idea, 
the Indo-Iranian variety should have also the ellipsoid, 
ovoid and pentagonoid forms as ne have in ff. Indo- 
&urop<sus dolwhomorplms, but broadened, thus reaching 
eventually also the initial point of brachycephalisra. This 
broadening of the elongated forms I have always observed 
in the areas of intense miscegenation between the dolicho- 
mesaticephals and brachycephals, and I have no difficulty, 
theoretical or preventive, against such possibility in Persia 
and in Beluohistan: perhaps it is only an elimination of 
the extreme forms, which become more rare. 

I do not deny in any way that the Mongolian brachy- 
cephals came to this part of Asia and that they are still 
represented there (if there are also so many in European 
Russia!), but these are easily recognisable by other charac- 
ters, that is to say, by the characters of S. miatious. 
As a matter of fact, the Hazaras of Afghanistan, of whom 
200 gave as stature 1684 mm., ceph. ind. 85’0, nas. ind. 
80‘5, have not only the character of brachyoephalism 
(which in itself is so little Mongolian!), but also that of 
mesorrhiny, and the lowest orbito-nasal index (11j.’2) 
among all the population of the so-called (erroneously) 
Turko-Iranian type* ; they have frequently oblique eyes or 
eyes with the characteristic Mongolian fold, the absence of 
hairiness and all the other signs of the Mongolian 


^ C/. Risley (H, H.), op. cit„ p. 396; 
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stock.^ The anthropometric characters show their rela- 
tionship with the Carakirghizi and also with some of the 
tribes of Oashghar, that is to say, with the Loplik in stature 
and with the Cheria in the ceph. ind. and nas. index, but 
specially with the Turfan Taranchi who have been measured 
by Stein (Joyce), and whom I have assigned to jET. aaiaticw 
centralis. So I did the same in the case of the Hazaras, 
as soon as the nasal index warned me that I was not deal- 
ing with Leucoderms, but with an extreme offspring of the 
Mongolian I’ace, and in examining the descripthm charac- 
teristics I found my opinion condrmed. But how can we 
assign the Ohhuttas and the Bandijas of Beluchistan to the 
Mongoloids only because they present a strong degree of 
brachycephalism, while they have a nas. index of 58'6 and 
59‘9 respectively and an orbitonasal index of 124‘3 and 
122-6 respectively ? Allowing that the colour of the skin 
is of no account, do we wish also to leave aside the 
facial characteristics, which involve also the morphology 
of the skeleton of the face? Certainly one may reject 
everything that is disturbing, but one must not pretend 
thdt the result, thus ‘‘selected,” is an objective classifi- 
cation and much less that it is naturalistic: and to he 
proud of it seems to me absolutely ingenuous as nothing 
indeed is easier. 

We do not wish to pass over in silence the fact that it 
has been said to satiety by Sergi that in this part of the 
globe w^e have to do with a mixed variety or species, but 
to accept such a diagnosis would be equivalent to accept- 
ing the Sergian classification, which considei’s all the 

^ See the physical description in Saikt Martin (T. de), ^owoeau DicHonaire de 
Geographies Yol, IT, Paris, 1884, p. 656. It shows that the Hazaras are pastoral 
Mongols eafeablished in the western parts of Afghanistan for'iiiany centuries, as they 
are mentioned as living there in the year 1265 hy Ahul Faal, who notes that 77 
years before Khoraasan bad been abandoned by its inhabitants, hence the ethnic 
chs.Dgo may be thrown back to 1188. 
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Ijr^chycephals as Mongolians or Mongoloids^ whatever 
other characters they may possess in all the rest of their body 
and in whatever parts of Europe or of Asia they may be 
found®. In the same way that De Lapoiige said that with 
a little of the yellow tint Erance would be a country of 
true Mongolians”, so the Sergian oraniological simplicity 
would conduct us to the same result that is manifestly 
the most one-sided conclusion and only founded upon a 
simple premise. Quite different are the results which one 
arrives at whenever one does not accept with closed eyes 
the very simple criterion that brachycephalism always 
marks out a Mongoloid, which is equivalent to saying — 
and it does not matter that this is not declared in an 
explicit fashion, seeing in fact that there is no other 
systematic criterion — that this sole character is sufficient 
to settle the question of races. We — and with us almost 
all :anthropologists — prefer the definition of Pifctard, one 
of the few who have travelled to study the human races 
m situ and have found themselves faced hy the reality, 
whiqh is so very different from mere verbal creations. 
“ A human race is not characterised with the aid of a 
single morphological definition . It is the association of 
several characters, found among all the individuals of 
the same group, that determines the race.’^* Practically, 


’ Smrgi (Gr.), op. cit., p, 551, Although of hybrid origm these Euro- 

Aeiaiis are Mongoloids.” — This is the conclusion to which above all he sticks. A 
few pages afterwards the same author adds j " A species derived from Homo AsiaiicuB 
in its skeletal obaracterfi.” 

* He excludes Ainerica, which is incomprelieTisible, if this skeleta.1 character 
should have such a preponderating disoHminative value ; but in reality it is not n, 
skeletal character that has any specific (or eventually, ‘ generic *) valiio when not 
'accompanied by other concomitant characters, and this is the reason why the Sergi- 
an system rests condemned. . C^jT- with regard to the absence of snob concomitant 
characters, O-iupfrida-IIuggeri. (T.), T caratUri craTiiologici degV Indcnesiani, Arch, 
per. I’Antlirop, e TEtiJol,/’ XLYI, pp. 148-150. 

^ Be IfAPOtrOE (Y.), Bace etmili&u social, Paris, 1909, p. 70, 

* Pl'TTAUD (E.), Zes caracUres anthropology ques principaux des populations 
halhaniques. ”Lg Globe,” T. 56, Memoires, Geneve, 1917, p. 88. Pittard notes, For 
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all the results of Summary II. which are obtained from 
the measurements taken upon many thousands of iudivi^ 
duals (the number of the persons examined can he seen 
in the Tables), compared to those obtained on a number 
still more iraijosing of Xanthoderms (Summary 1), show 
that the principal difference resides in the diversity of 
the nasal index. The differencte may be seen from the 
fact that in the nasal index of the Leucodei’ms the 
average does never go up to 75, whereas in the Xantho- 
derms it almost never goes down below 70, which is 
evidently due to the greater nasal width of the yellow 
race. This difference is so precise that Pittard gives it 
among the diagnostic signs for distinguishing the Mongo- 
loids from those that are not so in anterior Asia * ; it 
serves us moreover to make the anthropological comparison 
between the yellow and the white. An important differ- 
ence may he seen also in the stature, which in the 
Leucodenns of Asia, always of course in the average^ 
never goes down below 1610 mm., while in the 
Xanthoderms it goes down so far as 1640 ; in the upper 
limit, however, there is no difference, so that one may say 
that this character has a greater range among the yellow 
people than among the white. The difference in the 
eeph. iud, is less marked, because we have in the yellow 
as well as in the white as many of the dolieho-morphie 
variety as of the (later) hrachy-morphic variety ; the first, 
however, are rather mesaticephalic in the Xanthoderms, 
so that the ceph. ind. does not go down, on an average, 
below 75 "9, while in the Leucodenns the minimum in the 


e.mraple, that the Ourds, the Laai and the Armenia-na hare no relationship with 
the Tatars, although they are equally lirachycephalic t this absence of affinity 
follows from the other anthropological characters, which are held therefore in 
greater account than the ceph. iiuh itself, when one proceeclg to the classification 
larger human gi’onps. 

' Ibid,, p, 74, 
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series, that is to say, the lowest average, is 71’3. The 
aboriginal skull did not show any morphological differ- 
ences between those who should become white and those 
who should acquire the yellowish tint. 

Let us here bvietly note tliat craniological studies when 
made without preconception lead to the same results. 
Thus Reicher came to the conclusion that the cerebral 
skull shows a great similarity between Alpine brachy- 
cephals and Mongolian hrachyoephals, whilst their facial 
skull shows great differences.^ He adds that from his 
inquiries he does not find that the facial skeleton is to be 
held more variable than the cerebral skeleton ; thus one 
may believe that the acquisition of brachycepbalism took 
place ill the two races (whether they are varieties or 
species) in an independent way from either similar or 
diverse influences, which had the same result. In fact 
it would be more difficult to explain why, liaving aborigi- 
nally the same brachycephallc shape of cerebral skull— 
which is after all only an envelope !— there have taken 
place so many skeletal (facial), tegumentary and other 
differences. But we must here limit ourselves to the 
anthropometric characters, to which we must return. 

If we take into consideration the unclassified ethnic 
groups, which are added to the various tables, we find it 
confirmed from Tables I and IV that stature has as its lower 
limit a figure which is much less (1583) in the Xantho- 
derms than in the Leucoderms (1624) and that it reaches 
the same higher limit (1700) in both. From Tables II 
and V we find that the unclassified Xanthoderms are 
arranged by the coph. ind. half among the raesaticephals 
and half among the brachycephals, and almost the same 
thing is met with among the Leucoderms. Lastly, in 

’ Untersiichtingen uler die Schddelfoi'ni der al^enldiidischen und 

mongoli&chev Brachyoepialen, IT. VergleJch der alpenliindischer hruchycephalen 
SahaM ‘tnii den mongoloiden. “ Zeitschr. t Morph, n. Antbrop. Bd. XVT, p. 64, 
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tables III and Vf— leaving aside the Dungani, as it is 
difficult for me to believe that they really have a nasal 
index of 56'12 — almost all the unclassified Xanthoderm 
groups have the nasal index above 70, and it goes up to 
9Ii‘3, while among the unclassified Leueoderms only a half 
have the nas. ind. higher than 70, reaching up hardly to 
a maximum of 76. The way in which I have arranged 
the averages collected from the literature, facilitates com- 
parison between the two species that people almost the 
whole of the Asiatic continent, and show us also the 
differential characters, as for example those of the 
Georgian variety, which is prominent among the leuco- 
derraic varieties, being the lowest in stature and the most 
leptorrhine.* 

The isolation of this variety is a new result in the 
anthropological camp, hut I hope that it will be welcome, 
thanks to the determination made by me. It must be 
added that it finds a parallel in the linguistic science, 
which distinguishes a group of Oaucasic languages detach- 
ing them from the Aryan (Indo-G-ermanic) stock and 
among such Oaucasic dialects is found precisely the 
Georgian.® Evidently it ,is not intended to say that the 
anthropologic area (we do not know yet how wide it is) 
an(i the linguistic one are coincident. Less still are we 
able to discover how far these two areas extended in pre- 
historic times, if in fact the Hittite language should be 
Oaucasic, as Hiising believes,’* and if even the Ohaldaens 
are to be counted among the Caucasio linguistically. 

^ The results of the study that was being made on the prisoiuu'S of wav from 
the Oaueasus by Prof. Pooh at the initiative — fortunately seoondocl by the autho. 
rity— of the iVcademy of Science and of the Anthropological Society of - V^ienna, 
are not yet published in detail. 

^ Finck (F. N,), D/e Spi'achstamme des ISrdkreises^ Leipzig, 1909, p. 36# 

^ HirsiNG (G.), Volherschichten tn Tranj “ Mitfceil. Anthrop. Gesellscli,” Wien, 
46, 1916, p. 224 According to Hrozny the Hittite language of the inscripcion of 
Boghaz Keui must be Indo-European, on the other hand, Pi of. A. H, Sayce wnt 0 .s 
me (Nov. 80, 1919) that it is not, but contains only a largo, borrowed, 
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What one can concede is that the ‘‘Caucasie ” stratum is 
anterior to the Aryan, since practically its distribution in 
space is so redirced as to make it possible to consider it as 
nothing hut residual. Chronologically we have no diffi« 
culty in pushing it up to 2/00 B.C. as Husing would 
have it.^ 


Indo-European element, wMch is Saiiskrifcio, which «on firms that a ‘^Yedic” tribe 
was in Asia Minor at that time. By Dr, Cowley is also maintained that the 
language of the scribes” of the Hittite Empire was a “mixed langnage ” ; c/. 
OowTiBY (A.E.), T?ie ifto’tes, Oxford, 1920, 

^ ' Jb-id., p. 243. 
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In Leucodermic India the anthropological composition 
is not the same everywhere. The strongest dolichocephal- 
isin is found in the true Aryan region, properly called. 
Aryandom. (which seems to he the Vedic group : the 
Punjab, llajputana and the United Provinces), called also 
the Midland, as distinguished from the other regions nailed 
“Outer Countries.” In all the castes of the provinces 
that now represent the above-mentioned Anjandom, and 
also among the Maithil Brahmans of Bihar, the dolicho- 
cephals prevail, there being only 25^ of the mesatieephals 
and of the brachycephals among living subjects, 

which again is reduced to zero in tlie skeleton. T^ice versa,, 
in the most typical caste.s of the outer zone, with the 
exception of Bihar, we have a prevalence of mesati-brachy- 
cephalism. Hence Chanda arrives at the con clu.sion that 
“ not only social institutions, and language, but an im- 
portant physical feature also, the shape of the skull, show, 
that the Indo- Aryans of the outer countries onginally 
cmnefrom an ethnic stock that toas different from the stock 
from which the Vedic Aryans originated ’' ^ 

The difference in the cephalic index between the 
Biharis above mentioned and the Bengalis, will be seen 
from the following Summary which brings together the 
measurements taken by Chanda him, self in 1909 and lOlQ 
and now pul)lished. 


CuANDA, R, The IndO‘ Aryan Eacea, Part I, Rajshahi, 1916, p, 59. 
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Pfn'ci.uii 

age of cephalic IiuleN 


Tribe or Gusto, 

Locality. 

J 

55 

1 

X 

Th i 

1 ; 

g j 

C: 

T 

71 

A" ! 

Y i 
v- 

.1 ■ 

d 

■ c; ■ 
*T 

! 

X 

'1 

Bhuiii iliav Braliihaii as 

Bihar 


4 

16 

t 

28 1 

32 : 

8 

12 

Mait/bils 

5) 

50 

IS 


26 

14 : 

12 

4 

Rajputs or Ohbafcris 


44 

6'8 

25 

227 

20*4 i 

11*3 

i:v6 

Kana uj iya Rraliinanns 


25 

4 

32 

28 

20 : 

0 

16 

>> » 

United 
Provinces 
and Ontlh 

63 

5 

25 

33 

. 23 . 

8 

6 

Brail m anas 

Bengal 

1 

31 

0 

6*5 

13 

19-5 i 

16 

45*5 

Pasoafcyu Vaidik Bralnnanas 

}> 

1 50 

2 

0 

1 4 

1 

22 i 

26 

46 

Kayastlias 

OJ 

30 

(J 

66 

1 

1 20 

17 ; 

20 

36-6 

Tills or Tanlikas 

„ 

25 

0 

4 

■ 1 .. 

8 j 

40 

24 

Vaiclyas 

}» 

14 

0 

0 

3o*7 

21*8 1 

14*3 

28*0 

BtSrlhTya Brahmanas . ... 

n 

35 

0 

2*0 

17*2 

28*6: 

14*3 

37 

Yaren flra Brahman as 


76 

0 

4. 

12 

26 1 

i 

21 

37 


Likewise from the measurements published by liisley' 
will be seen the veiy great difference that exists between 
the Brahmans of Eastern Bengal who show 35/ of 
brachycephals (in living subjects) and the Brahmans of 
the United Provinces, who have only 2^, or the Rajputs 
of Rajputana who have hardly 1-1°^ : ^v^\ are here con- 
fronted by the problem of the bi’achycephals of India. 
Risley has quite rightly been preoccupied with this dif- 
ferent bearing and he has explained it by assuming- 
a Mongolo-Uravidiau origin for the Bengalis and Oriyas. 
But here too it is only a confusion that leads one to talk 

y Mlmographical Appendices to “ 0(?naus of Indiii,” 1001, Ueporl;. 

2 Risley {B.:XI.)/rrihes and Casten of BevgnJ, Calciitin, 189MvS92; The Paoph of 
India, op. ciij p. 33, 
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absolutely ol’ tlie bracliycei)bals, while we hare to dis- 
tinguish between the brachycephals, Avith truly Mongoloid, 
affinity — affinity Avhich is rerealecl by other characteristics 
— and tire brachyce[)liaLs Avith Pamirian, that is to say, 
Euro])ean, affinity, Avho have nothing to do Avith the 
rovmer. Tn Nepal and in Assam, AAffiere “Men with Mon- 
goloid physiognomy still predominate,” ‘ it is justifiable 
to ascribe the brachycephals tliat are found there — -and 
they are a minority — to Mongolian infiltration and there- 
fore to call them Mongoloids. It is the niesorrhine, plato- 
pic, brachyeephalic type, of Igaa”- stature and yelloAvish 
complexion Avdiom Jlisley himself found alono' the Northern 
and Eastern frontiers of Bengal. - 

But the Brahmans mentioned above measured by 
Chanda did not show any Mongolian feature, and Chanda 
excludes it in general from the Bengalis and Oriyas, Avho, 
against Bisley’s hypothesis, possess neither the Mongolian 
nor the DraAudian type. This proves, in fact, that the 
above hypothesis is inconsistent, since the invasion by 
Miongolians — 'and in large numbers— avouIcI haA^’e to pre- 
cede the introduction of the Aryan language and Culture 
in the territories of Bengal and Oi lssa; hrtt not crie argu- 
ment is there that would favour such a prehistoric Mongo- 
lian migration, and on the other hand also a Mongolian 
mvasion could be composed of raesatieephalic people as 
it has been . in the case of the Avars in Europe, and it is 
high time to do aAvay with the prejudice that a Mongolian 
invasion and an invasion by bi’achycephals are one and 
the same tiring. 

The same inconsistency is presented by the explanation 
that Risley offers for the brachycephals in the western 


^ Chand.V (11.), op, cit., p. ()8. Nevertl.ielo.ss fclie major parb of these Mongoloids 
do not show the braehyeephalic skull ; see 'rulile 1 1 at the end ol: this sketch. 

" Rislhv (H. H,), The .^tfulij oj Enu,do[/ii in India. ‘\rouni.*'Authrop, Inst/' XX, 
1891, p. 258. 
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part of the peninsula ; he supposes that among the Cruj- 
rathis, the Marathis and the people of Coorg the l)rachy- 
cephals, who however are found in an appreciable propor- 
tion, are of Scythian origin. It is easy to object, as 
Chanda has done, ‘ * that the Scythians exercised a very 
brief dominion over the northern and western periphery of 
the Deccan and cannot be regai’ded as the progenitors of 
an immense mesati-brachycephalic population. These 
nomads of central Asia, who followed the Bactriaus and 
the Parthians into India in the centuries immediately 
preceding and just beginning the Christian era, and are 
generally known as the Indo-Seythians, were certainly 
brachycephalic, according to Chanda, but too few in 
number, as is demonstrated by the fact that in the north 
of the peninsula, they have not succeeded in modifying, 
in the least, the indigenous physical typo Avhich has 
remained predominantly dolichocephalic. Much less, 
therefore, were they able to modify the physical character 
of the Dravidians of western India where their domini- 
on was still move brief and intermittent ; instead, even 
as far as the remote district of Soixth Canara, in the 
coastal regions to the east of Mysore, we find the 
cephalic index (50 Billavas) to be 80-]. Evidently i?//.;? 
infrochiction of (he h'achycei^hals mmt (jo back to a 
preMsioric epoch, covering an area much wader than 
that of the Indo-Scythians, as is seen from the examples 
in Summary IV, w hich I have taken from Thurston.® 


1 Ohakla (R.), 033 . art,, p. 67. The hypothesis of tho Mongoloiil invasion from 
Central Asia to aoconnt tor the pressnoe of the braoliyoeplmls in Western and 
Southern India, has bsen rejected also by Crooke (W.), Uojpwfe and Mahraitas. 

Journ. R, Anthrop. Inst/’ XL, 3910, p. 46. 

» ThdUston (B.) and Rakgachaki (K,),. Onsfes and Tribes of Sonthern India, 
Madras. 1909. Vol. I. Introdnction, Tab. A and B. The same data are also fomd 
in part, referred to by Rirley. 7'he People of India, op. cit. App. Ill, p. !i98 . the 
series of the Coorgs I have taken from that work, p, 334; I have omitted tl.e other 
bracliy cephalic series 'which the readei: may flinl in ItishEV, op. cit,, p. SOS. 
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SUMMAIIY IV. 

Tribes of the Southern, Deccan. 


' Names of the Tribe.s. 

Language. 

[luli vidua Is 

! 

Stature. 

! 

O'^pl), i 
Index.' 

Nasal 

Index. 

Holeyn 

Canarese 

oO 

]G2-8 

79'I 

75*1 

Bcdur (Acloiii) 

n 

■25 


79*4 


Kijftiba (Hospot) 


no 

1G2'7 

7S-9 

74’0 

Maiidya Brabuiiui 


50 

ICiVT 

80*2 

73*0 

Oauiji’a (Bella, vy ) 


20 

. 


S0‘o 

73-7 

Wakkaliga (Mysore) 


oO 

167*2 

81*7 

73*0 

j 

Liu ga- iiami jiga ( Adoiii) 

■ " 1 

30 

ir53*4 

S0*l 

1 74*1 

t 

(Bollary ) 

1 Mamirlti 

30 

161*3 1 

79*8 

i 73'G 

Sukii Sale 


30 

160*3 j 

81*8 

74*8 

Sukuii Sale 


30 

101*1 

vS*2*2 

74*8 

Billai'a 

Tula ; 

50 

163*2 

80*1 

72*6 

Koinafci 

Telegu : 

25 


81*0 

... 

Our.t? 

j Kiulagu 

',^2 

108*7 .j 

* 79*9 

72*0 


Whoever has any experience' of figures knows that 
such a high average cannot he obtained without a 
certain percentage of brachycephals. 

As regards the rise in the cephalic index that is 
observed in a still more remarkable degree in Beluchis* 
tan {of. Table V) we have suggested, while speaking 
of the Indo-Irania/n variety, that brachycephal individuals 
may belong, either to the JPamirkm variety, as is probably 
the case with the Chhutas and the Bandijas, or to the Altaic 
variety, as we have demonstrated for the Hazaras, who 
are more to the north (Afghanistan). The influences of 
Oenti’al Asia accepted by Hisley^ are too vague and 
the denomination of “ Turco-Iranian type” adopted by 

^ The People of Indin, op. cit-., p. 66. 
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him is not very happy : diiierixig from Sergi, he does 
not believe that here we have to do with Mongoloids, 
not even in the ease of the Haaaras,' Avhich, instead, lie 
should have been able to concede. 

On general lines this is hovy Chanda writes : “ the 

physical anthropology of tlie Pamirs and Chinese 
Turkestan, as gathered from data collected by ITjfalvy 
and Sir Aurel Stein, indicates that we need not lay 
the , Turks, the Scythians and the Mongolians under 
contribution to explain the presence of broad or medium 
heads among outlandic Indo-Aryans or Indo-Afghans.”- 
Chanda believes that the hypothesi.s of Haddon may be 
really true it seems. quite possible that these brachy- 
cephals are the result of an unrecorded migration of some 
members of the Alpine race from the highlands of 
south-west Asia in pre-historic times. At that time 
it must have happened that when penetrating into India 
the immigrants ' of the type of Homo Alpitms found the 
middle portion of the Gangetic plain (the above-mention- 
ed “Midland”) in possession of the Vedic Arjans, 
and thence they pi’oeeeded to a lower territory, and, 
leaving aside the table-land of Central India, they 
descended along its eastern border as far as Orissa. 
Other waves of the immigrants descended along the 
western side, passing into the peninsula of Kathiawar 
and the Deccan. I'he last wave may have been that of the 
people speaking the Pisacha languages (the Kashmiris, 


1 Ibid., p. 3(i. 

= Chanda (R.), Op. CM't., pp. 70-71. —It gives nm great pleasure to staio t.liat; 
Chanda in his work referred to-, 'which I Imve received From India after ni\’ note 
already cited, ‘h-i pioposito di alcnni rififrltaii antJmijiolngici'’ etc. (jiublislied bv 
mein the “Rend, della R. Acc. d. Sc. fis. e mat. di Xapoli”), aiakes tlie same ai)|)rahse- 
nient of tlie very uneipial Avoith possessed by tlio facts gathered by Ujbdvv and Stein 
and by the hypotheses adopted forinerlyr; by., other .qiitlior.s. 

•* Haddon (A. C-X r/7ni o/’i-dfroi, htuKlon, also nf the same 

Aiitlior ; The IVcmdariuga ofPvo-ples,- Gtuubridgo. 1911, p. 27. 
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the Darnels and the Kafirs o! the Hindiikush), because 
the characteristics of such dialects are found in the 
majority of the laiigiiag’es of the Indo- Aryans of the 
outer zone, 

There is, however, a difficulty : the Kafirs, the 
Kashmiris, etc., appertain to the dolicho-mesaticephals, 
of the Indo-Afghau type, - Probably Chanda is more 
correct when at last he comes to the conclusion that the 
Pisacha peculiarity of such dialects might not have been 
derived from the invaders of Pisacha languages, but 
from invaders akin to the brachycej)hals of Pastern 
Turkestan who passed through the Hindukush and 
Kashmir where the above linguistic peculiarities have 
been better preserved. At present it is important to 
add that the brachycephals of Eastern Turkestan also, 
with the exception of the few Kirghiz! and Taranchi, 
are prevalently of an European face, aecoi’ding to the 
researches of Stein published by Joyce. Their presence 
in some percentage — I do not think that they form the 
majority ; (1) because Eastern Turkestan is not wholly 
peopled by brachycephals ; (2) because the regions lying 
on the way to India are populated by dolichocephals — - 
explains liow as a consequence of their passage across 
Kafiristan and Dardistan, the cephalic index goes up 
in the case of the Kafirs and the Dards as compared 
with the Panditi, Pahari and Knlu-Lahnli, preserved in, 
an out-of-the-way area; on the southern slopes of the 
Himalayas. 

Orooke also declares that the hypothesis of the Huns 
or Scythians * is baseless for explaining the percentage of 
brachycephals found in southern and western India, hut 
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holds that they came in prehistoric times perhaps by the 
sea-route. 

Our opinion, while for leucoclermic India it is in 
favour of the Hadclon-Chanda hypothesis, would, for 
melanochroid India, be in favour of another solution : 
this is the problem of the black brachycephals. 

We think that the solution of such a question, is to 
be sought in the prehistoric ethnic stratification which 
can be reconstructed for the regions to the west of 
Hindustan. There are many indices of a primitive strati- 
fication with equatorial characters, characters whicli, 
while tliey are quite ditferent from those of the white and 
the yellow races, comprehend in their morphology also 
those of the Negritos. Lately, Hilsing has admitted that 
in fact a coastal race of Negritos does appear as the most 
ancient population between India and the Persian Gulf.^ 
Later, according to the same scholar, the interior of Iran 
might have had a Bra vidian population, remnants of 
which are - still to be found there, just as woolly-haired 
Negritos were preserved in Susiana up to historic times." 
Now, the Dravidians, travelling from Ii’an into India, 
would have brought with them more brachycephalic 
elements, as w6 may suppose that these Negritos were, 
-who anyhow are not wanting even in the Indian Penin- 
sula. A band of Negritos is spread along the southern 
regions of Asia, and probably also Arabia — the terminal 
portion of anterior Asia, and comparable with regard to 
its geographical position with the Beccan, the terminal 
portion of the sub-Himalayan region — owes to the 
Negritos the elevation of the cephalic index among the 
inhabitants of the south. 


1 Husing (G,)* loc, cit., p. 242. 

® Thej are those referred to as Negroids in the work of Dikulafot, La necropale 
de Suse, 
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The southern Arabs do not appear in the tables that 
I have prepared, since they represent an anthropological 
problem, it being not even quite certain that they are 
Leucodermic ; those whom I have seen in the battalions 
of the Erythraean “ Asoari ” made me suspect that they 
\^'-ere not so. At any rate, I can give here some averages 
about their stature and th ' cephalic index : from 147 
southern Arabs measured by various authors Seligman ‘ 
has shown lately that 13 (8'o^ ) are dolichocephalic, 66 
(37'5^) mesaticephalic, and 78 (53’3|') braehycephalio. 
The averages that have been obtained from the various 
series are as follows : 

SUMMAET V. 

Southern Arabs. 



Individuals. 

Stature, * 

Ceph. Ind. 

Authors, ■ 

Arabs of Muscat 

31 

164-9 

78*28 

Leys & Joyce. 

,, Shelier 

82 

161-6 

80*92 

,, ,, 

n yeinen 

20 

164-8 

81-07 

M M 

' n If 

16 

163-6 

83*56 

Livi. 

i* f f 

25 

165-1 

S2-oG 

Muguier, 

1. fi 

9 

160-5 

79-50 

Pncoioni. 


The cephalic indices of Livi on account of technical 
reasons are higher by about one than the indices that 
I have from other authors ; with this correction it •will 
be seen that the data in Summary V correspond exactly 
to those of Summary IV, for stature as well as cephalic 
index. 

The doubt that Southern Arabia also owes its tendency 
to brachycephalism to an ancient negritoid substratum is 
made valid by the lo'w stature of the Southern Arabs and 

SisniuMAN’ (0. Cx.), The PhyB-ical Character)^ of the Arahs, ''Joiliti. ,B. Aiitlirop- 
hist./’ X.LVII, 191Y. i-i. 21S. One finds fnrtli or results in Pttcictoni (N,), Stucli sui 
•materiall o daPi antropolotjicl eol elnofivnftcl eoe, “ Arli. poi- I'Antvop, e I’Kin./’ 
xiiVn, .19)7 H XTJX, loia 
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also by the lew examples of curly hair which are found 
among them.' 

Amongst the Hebrews also curly hair appears fairly 
fretj[uent and it is sometimes accompanied by thick lips, 
although the Hebrews like the Arabs came originally 
from the north. But they descended so far towards the 
south as to meet those groups of dark natives, negritoids 
and others, which at that time extended from the moun- 
tains of Elam to those of Abyssinia and, by crossing with 
these, some have taken some somatic characters from 
them, as somatic characters are- — as is known — transmis- 
sible separately." Chronologically the descent of the Proto- 
Semites towards the ecj[uator must be placed at the same 
epoch as the peopling of Northern Africa by the Whites. 

According to my opinion Africa did not intervene at 
all in peopling Asia. We have already said that accord- 
ing to Matthew’s hypothesis successive waves left an 
aiithrojjogenic centre situated in Central .Asia, but this 
anthropogenic centre is in my opinion the leucodcrmic 
one. I place farther south the anthropogenic area of the 
more or lesis dai'k equatorial races, who are not necessarily 
all dolichocephalic : the same twofold division can be 
proved to exist, as among the Leueoderms and the 
Xahthoderms, so also in the otJicr, more or less Melano- 
chroid stock. I do not hold the preconception of A^ircliow 
of having water-tight compartments of the dolicho- 
oepbals and brachycephais, adopted by the (Italian) poly- 
genist anthropologists, as the greatest argument against 
the one origin for them both, which was far from the 
thoughts of Virchow himself. On the other hand, Sergi 
himself has not been able to unite together all the brachy- 
cephais of this n orld, which signifies that, according to 

iTor all tliese Bonihtic CLiiipfU'isoiis cf. CfUPFiiJDA'HuGriERi (V. ], ti'niTo- 

polcgichc fra Miopici e Arahi wcrHliwuli. “ II. Ipfatnto ‘OriGntale di 
Napoli,” anno accadein. 3 919*2(}. 

- 67- Giupfruda-Rugcieiu (Y.), Viumo idiuah, op. nt., Cup. 1, 
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Sergi, soniewhei’e else (in America, for example), they 
have originated together with the dolicho-mesaticephals ; 
and if this has happened on<je or twice, it can also,, have 
happened three or fonr times. 

Leaving aside this old fundamental difference, I am in 
accord with Sergi in the estimate of the closer affinity 
he perceives between the Lravidians and the Ethiopians 
with the exception of the Sora^ls and Gallas whose stature 
is too high. He says ' that he does not find an affinity, 
anywhere else, with these Lravidians except in that 
African variety. I have precisely subdivided that variety, 
into two sub-varieties, one of high stature and one of 
medium stature - ; hence it is principally with this latter 
snbrvariety that the aforesaid resemblance of Homo Indo- 
africaniis ])rcwidicm shows itself. Sergi rightly separates 
from the Dravidians a highly platyirhine type and of a 
stature less than medium, shewing the greatest affinity 
with the Veddahs,® and together with this second type he 
also perceives a thii-d, here and there in the peninsula 
specially among the Kadirs, which type is also platyrrliine 
and of a low stature hut with short and woolly hair and 
a Negroid face.' They are the remnants respectively of 
the Australoids and the Negritos, who were afterwards 
more clearly placed in relief hy Biasutti. " 

We think that the following ethnic stratification 
given for India, commencing with the more ancient strata : 

(а) Negritos 

(б) Pre-Dravidians (Australoid-Veddaic) 

(c) Dravidians (having affinity with H. Indo-afri- 
canm ylEthiopicus) 

^ Seugi (G-.), Buroim, op. cit., p. 4f)9. 

" GluppEiPA-UTTGGERt (Y.), Niiovi studinitlV antropoUgia d nil* Africa orievtale, 
“ Arch, per rAntrop. g TEtn.” XLV, 1916, fRso. 2, p. l76. 

“ Sergi (G.), Earop(t; op. cit., p. 452. 

* Ibid., p. 450. 

® Biastjtti (R.), op. pp. 99400. 
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((#) Tall dolichocephalic (MesopotaraioF) elements 
(Toda). 

(e) Dolichocephalic Aiyans Indu-eiiropcsm 

cloUGhotnorpMts) . 

(/} Brachy cephalic Lencoderms [H. Indo-europcBm 
hraahyniovplim'). 

These last, therefore, are in much attenuated propor- 
tion, as we have already said. 

d' 

Our theory is that the Pre-Dravidiaus are Australoid- 
Veddahs and are not to be confused with an oriental exten- 
sion of the Mediterranean race as Ripley thinks, or with 
Elliot-Sinith’s “Brown Race/’ Avliose anthropological 
consistency is somewhat equivocal, nor witli Mitra’s ^ 
Indo-Erythreaii race, which embraces the pre-dynastic 
.Egyptians also and is supposed to be Fre-Dravidian. On 
the contrary we believe that for the countries surrounding 
the Erythrean sea — pre-historic Egypt included — it is 
sufl&cient to admit a type with Proto-Ethiopian characters 
having Dravidian affinity), and not with Pre- 
Dravidiaiij Australoid- Veddaic characters. 

It would be useful to see what physical characters 
are presented by the pre-historic skulls of India 
mentioned by Mitoi, especially those of Bayana, which 
he refers to as of Pre-Dravidic Veddali ty^, and 
those of Adichanallur, which, acco.rding to Lapicque 
are also Pre-Eravidic but in a different sense from ours 
i.e.^ rather negroid. There is lacking, up to the present 
a good illustration of all these materials;^ but we hope 


183, and also PrcJustorin Arh, 
efic., op. oit., p. GO. ’ 

G-WSFRIDA-Rugseiw (V.), Were the Pre-dynastic Egyptians lihvam or 
Man’- XV, 1915, no, I; and also ; ,1 /eir notes on the 'neolithic 
Pffyptia.7is and the Ethiopians. Man,” XYI, 1916, no. 6, 

, ' iu the Madras Museum collection gave Thuesiox 

(op, oit., Introduction, p. sxvi, sec there dg. J) four cepli. ind. helow 60, but the 
other chars cteristios of these interesting prehistoric hyperdolichooephals of Southern 

by Thurston in norma lateralis, 
it IS prognathous uith a receding forehead; on the whole' they seem to show 
charactenstics which are much less frequent in the actual popnlation. 
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to have it soon witli the progress which .A.iifchropology 
is making in India, where the official teaching of 
this science has already been initiated and has been trust- 
ed to natives of the country, who are the most likely to 
know themselves and their past. 

The Pre-Dravidians were followed by a finer type : al- 
though dark-skinned, tlie nose was less wide and not so deep 
at the root as in the Veddahs, and the profile much less 
prognathous, really almost orthognathons. It is the 
Dra vidian type, akin to Ethiopian (not Negroid, but in 
our sense !). 

If we arrange a series of jungle tribes in the order of 
descending nasal index, it will be .seen, as we advance 
from the platyrrhiny to the mesorrhiny that thei’e is 
an increase in the proportion per cent, of the Dravidian 
type, whioh we consider as inesorrhine, as contrasted with 
the type of their predecessors whom we consider as pla- 
tyrrhine. i’his is seen in Summary VI taken from Tables 
A and B of Thurston, 


SUMMAKT VI. 

TriheR of the Southern Indian Jungles. 


Individuals. 

Statnro. 

Ceph. Index. 

Nasal Index. 

Panyan 

2f) . 

157 '4 

74*0 

95*1 

Kadir 


157-7 

72*9 

89-8 

Kurmnba 

22 

157-9 

76 6 

86*1 

Sholaga ... 

20 

159*3 

74*9 

85*1 

irnla of the Nilgu'is 

2r> 

lo9*S ; 

75*8 

84*9 

Mala Vedan 

2f) 

154*2 

7.1-4 

,S4‘9 

Kanikar 

. 

20 . 

166-2 

7B-4 ] 

S4*f) 

l^aliyaii 

26 

160*9 

-75-7 

i 830 

Ohencliu 

• 

40 

1 62*0 

74-8 

Sl-9 

Urali 

m . 

159’5 

74-6 ,| 

80-1 
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The P.iaiyans live in Wynad and parts of Alalabar 
and of the Nilgiri district, and are described avS “ a dark- 
Hkinned; tribe, short in stature, with broad noses and 
curly br wavy hair.” ‘ At the top of the platyrrhines as 
they are, it is astonishing that B/isley, who refer.s to the 
same figures, considers them as characteristic Dravidians. 
It is seen that the conception of the Pre-Dravidian type 
was nilknown to Bisley and hence he was unable to 
characterise adequately the Dravidian type, which begins 
to appear solely in the last representatives of Summary 
YI but must be ranch diffused among the tribes of 
Summary IV: this type is especially represented by the 
tribes which we place together in the following Summary 
VII according to the data of the census of India. 


Summary VII 

Typicat tHbes of Homo Indo-africanm Dramdicus. 



Individuals. 

Stature. 

Oeph. Index. 

Nasnl Index. 

Kota ol; the Nilgiris 

25 

■ 

If52‘9 

i 74*1 

77-2 

Bachiga 

40 

164*1 

1 7r7 ■ ■ - 

75-0 

TCnruha of Mysjore 

50 

1 163*6 

j 77*3 

73-0 


Comparing the last two summaries, one understands 
at once how the intercrossing of the jungle tribes with 
the Dravidian tribes has even at present the effect of 
diminishing the platyrrhine feature, as seen among the 
Tamil Irulas whose nasal index comes down to 80‘4. 
Thurston expressly notes the physical change that takes 
place, when the tribes leave the jungle and approach the 
cities : thus the Canikars, who live near Travancore, 
have already 158’7 as stature and 81'2 as nasal index, 
instead of the low stature and the high nasal index 

Thurston (E.) and EANCTACir.ABr (K,), op. cit., Vol, YI, p, 57. 
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“ whicli are characteristic of the iiiiadulterated jungle 
tribes. 

A great elevation of the nasal iudex is found in the 
so-called (by Itisley) Dravidiau tribes of Ohota-Nagpur 
and of Western Bengal: here are the tribes (Muiida and 
Kol) of the northern jungles, Avhose habitat Biasutti^ 
includes in the area where a purer Veddaio substratum 
has persisted. We think that these tribes have wrongly 
been called Bravidian by llisley, who gives as characteris- 
tic Bravidiaus the Santals of Chota-Nagur, who with the 
Banians present the highest nasal index in the Avhole of 
India, as is seen in the following Summary Avhieh I take 
from llisley himself.'* 

SUMMAllY VIII. 

{Fseuclo-Dravkliati) Tribes of Chotanagpur and ih 
neighbourhood. 


Nasal 

Index. 


94-5 
92*9 
92- 5 
89'9 
89’7 
88*8 
.88*7 
88*0 
80*7 
80*5 
86*1 
86*9 
84-1 

^ Vol. I, Introduction, p, xlvii. 

* BiAsrjTTJ (II.). op. eifc., p. 117, and tl»e chart at p. 97. 

** llisbJiJY (H. H.), The People of India, op. cit., p, 399. 


Tribes or Castes. 

iiocality. 

ludi- 
■ viduals. 

Stature. 

. 

Gepli, 

Tnd. 

Male 

Santal Pargaiias 

100 

157*7 

74*8 

Mai Tail aria 

Do. 

100 

lo7*7 

75*8 

Korwa 

Lohai’daga 

21 

159*0 

■ ' 74*4 

Manda (Muiida) ... 

Do. 

100 

158*9 

74*5 

Kharwar 

Do. 

100 

160*5 

75*5 

Qantal 

Bantal Farganaa 

100 

161*4 

76*1 

Blmiya ... 

Lollard aga 

100 

157*7 

76*0 : 

KLai’ia ... 

■Do. 

7s 

160*1 

74*5 

Loliar 

Do. 

73 

162*1 

75*3 

Bimini j 

Manbliuin 

100 

159*2 

75*0 

Oi'aon 

Lohardaga 

100 

162*1 

75*4 

Oliik 

Do. 

29 

158*9 

73*8 

Bhil 

Me war (Kajputaua) 

200 

1 

162-9 

76*5 

i 
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Similarly tlie 29 Santals (settled near Ghorayliat in 
the district of Dinajpui’) who were measured hy Ghanda * 
present nasal indices tliat range from a minimum of 
76’6 to a maximum of llS't. 

Deniker recognise.s that the Vecldahs are the remnants 
of a very primitive population “ whose physical type is 
most approached by the platyrrhinous variety of the 
Dravidiau race/’- thus indicating precisely the Santals, 
the Mundas, the Kols, the Bhuraij, of whom we hare 
given' the anthropometric measurements in Spinmaiy 
VIII. We prider to coniine the Draviclian race to the 
mesorrhine type.’’ In such manner We confer on the 
Pre-Dravidiana the present numerical prej)onderance, and 
their importance in the ethnic stratification of India 
augments projiortionally. 

Everything induces us to hold that the Dravidians 
have really been a small number of invaders, loho Time 
introduced their Imgiiages, and even that not everywhere, 
since in the Munda-Kol zone more ancient languages have 
been preserved. It is logical that if the languages have 
remained inspite of the Dravidian influence, those who, 
speak them should also have been little contaminated. 
There is, therefore, no reason to consider them as platyr- 
rhine Dravidians, but certainly as Vedclaic or Australoid ; 
and from the fact that between the Munda-Kols of the 
North and the Veddahs of the south there intervene other 
platyrrhines (the Paniyans, etc.), these latter also represent 
the same ancient Pre-Dravidian formation that extended 
at one time over the whole of India and is even now much 


^ OH.vxDi CK.), Op. cit., p. 2o4. 

- Deniker (.T.), op. eit., x.i, 479. 

^ In that case it will do iio jmovc to .speak wicli H addon : Tlie Muiitla-apealcj’niG: 

peoples inx stated to resemble so olosoly to .Dravidijirii; us to be indistiibmji.sli!ible from 
tliem {Tlte Wanderini/ii of Fooplets^ op. cit,_. p. ;2()). 
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less affected by the newcomers (Dravidians, Aryans, 
etc.), than one might think !‘ 

. With this reconstruction of ours is in accord what 
Chanda has written of the people found by the Aryans 
at the time of their descent into India : mice it seems 
that the Aryans really found themselves confronted by the 
Veddaio people, the Dravidians remaining rather in the 
second line. I draw the following facts from Chanda. 

The Dasyus, or Non-Aryans of Vedic India, are the 
true Aborigenes they are the fifth order of Vedic society, 
namely the Nishadas, who are mentioned in the most 
ancient literature and also afterwards in the Mahabharata 
(XII, 69, 9f-97) in the following terms : “ The Nishadas, 
that is, these malicious tribes living in the hills and 
forests.” But more important are the Puranic legends : 
in the Bhagavata Purana (IV, id, d-l) the Nisadas are 
described as “ black as crows, very low'’ in stature, with 
short arms, having high cheek bones, low topped nose,” etc. 
In the Vishiau Purana (I. 13) the same Nisadas are 
described as of “ the complexion of a charred stake, with 
flattened features and dwarfish stature.” Evidently they 
were too numerous to be made slaves en hloo and the 
Aryans confined themselves to despise them and to 
describe them unfavourably; in their description the 
anthropologist discerns the protomorphic equatorial 
characters : low stature, very dark pigmentation and 
platyrrhiny. The present . Bhils and Gronds who live in the 
Vindhya hills — against which was the Aryan struggle ~ 
often present such characters. 


^ This is ia accord with what Biasufcti writes (op. cit., p. 101), The Veddaio 
fjtrattim, iu form often much modified hut always recognisable, in this region a 
habitat almost continuous,” 

* According to Chanda (op, cit., p. 1, eb seq.), it has been erroneously asserted 
that the Sudras represented the aborigines while they are none other than slaves, 
and they could also be Aryans, because in the Vedic period the Aryans fought 
not only against the DSsas or Dasyus but also among themselves. 
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Chanda maintains that the Mnnda language has been 
spoken by the entire Nisilda or Pre-Dravidian race, and 
has been preserved only by a part of them, namely, the 
wild tribes of Chotanagpur and the Savaras and Jiiangs 
of Orissa. The Phils, instead, have taken up the Indo- 
aryan language, and the Gonds, the Khands and the 
Oraons together with the tribes of the South Indian 
jungles have taken up the Pravidian language. In all 
these tribes are found included the pre-existing Negritos. 

While Thurston thinks that the Veddahs and the trilies 
of the Sou th-Indian jungles maybe called Pre-Pravidians,' 
Lapicqne maintains instead, by observations that he has 
himself made in the interior of the Peninsula— that the 
Pre-Dravidian was of Negro type. He has seen on the 
border of the virgin forest and also on the hills partially 
covered with wood, “ some groups in whom the Negro 
face, clearly designed, is wholly predominant.” In these 
groups " the hah is generally curled and among them 
may he observed some that may even be called woolly.”^ 
This is not surprising, if, as already I have pointed out, 
we are dealing with remnants of the Negritos. 


Thurston (1..) aud Kangachari (K.), op. ci6., Vol. I, rnti’odaoUoR, p. xxx:i. 
Lapic^UQ (L,), ies ilegves d’Asie ct lu Tace Negro gtnercil, ‘'diev. Scieiifc.’* VI. 
July, 1006. 
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Yecldaic people and Negritos are also found outside 
India showing some relation between each other and 
precisely with regard to their language, if we take into 
consideration the conclusions of Father Schmidt,^ who 
finds linguistic affinities among the Mundas of India, the 
Nicobarese (Negritos), the Palong, the Wa and Rieng 
of the Salwin basin, the Sakai (Veddaics) and Semang 
(Negritos) of the Malacca Peninsula,^ and the Mon-Khmer 
of Indo-China. The Tibeto-Burnaan dialect also which 
preyails in. the Himalayas, from Kunawar in the Punjab 
up to Darjeeling, preserves traces of an ancient language 
which undoubtedly has Munda characteristics, as also the 
language of the Khasis of Assam, though their physical 
appearance is rather Mongoloid. 

I am forced to conclude that these protomorpMc 
Asiatics had a linguistic unity which was wider than 
their somatic unity, but which must have been acquired 
secondarily, the Pre-Dravidians by their greater expansion 
liaving encroached upon Negritoid nucleuses. The 
Mon-Khmer affinities extend themselves, into Indonesia, 
but liere also Ave pass gradually into another somatic 
unity, since the Indonesians cannot be confounded either 
Avith the Negritos or AAdth the Veddaics, although they 
are less distant from the latter than from the former 
and haA^e many kindred relics in Indo-China. We 
pass over the anthropology of Indonesia of which the 

^ Schmidt (W,), Die Mon-Khmcr-VdlJier. “Arch. f. Anthrop.” N. P., Y, 1906 j and 
also Die (Uiederung cler Ansiralisclien Sprachcn. WieHj 1019. 

- OitiNDA (op. cifc., p. 9) mentions the Sahai and the Semang as having affinity 
■with the Yecldalis, hnt this is not quite accurate since the Sakai and the Semang 
diffor from each other, the Semang as ^Yell as the so-called black Sakai having 
characters mostly of the Negritos, for ■which reason they, are separated from the 
Yecldaic-s in oiir tables (X, XI and XII). 
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outlines have already been braced in another Avork ^ : 
the anthropometric diagnosis of the two Iiidonesiatic 
varieties — they appear in the system as a small species 
and a variety — is given according to the data in 
Tables VII, Vlil and IX. We include in a last 
Summary all these data and those of Tables X, XI and 
XII, Avhioh refer to the varieties Avith which we have 
been occupied in this last part, so that herein may be 
found the anthropological position of all of them. 

Summary IX. 

Awthropometrio Characters of Natices of the Indian 
Penmsula and some islands 



Stature. 

Oeph. 

Index 

(Living) 

Nasal Index 
(Living) 

H. Australis Veddaious 

lo71-1589 

74*5-75*1 

84r2-89*9 

H. Anefcralis Veddaions Senoiens 

1520-1662 

76'6-78-7 

86*6-91*9 

H. Australis Veddaicua toala 

1673 

82-2 


H. Pygmaens Asiaticua 

1490-1507 

77'7-83'7 

07*1 

H. Pyg-maeus Aaiaticus Andamamcim 

1485 

82-9 

1 


H. Pygrnaeus Asiatiens Philippineusis 

1461 

1 

85'6 

101*9 

H. Indo-africaniis Drayidieus " 

1629-1636 

CO 

73'6.77'2 

H. Oeeanious (?) Ainn 

1567.1681 

76-6-77'8 


H. Indonesiaous 

1620-1607 

76-5-8l*5 

77-3-100-4 

H, [ndonesiacus branhimorpliua 

1643-1628 

82- 1-86*0 

75'2.e2-6 


^ GiUFFBiDA-IiiUGG-BRi (V,), I cavattevi cmiiiologici degV Indoriesiani, loo. eft. 
“ These refer to Summary VII in the text. 
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As will be seen., in this snmmary the Todas do not 
appear beside the Ainus, notwithstanding that De Quatre- 
fages and Sergi have placed them together, which jprobahly 
the former would not have done, if he had known the 
remarkable points of diflerence that have since been 
ascertained. The stature, the somatic proportions and the 
facial aspect, specially with regard to the nose and the 
cheek-bones, -all give a very different morphology w^hich 
the hypertrichy succeeds in covering insufficiently and 
only at first sight.^ The Todas therefore are placed 
among the unclassified of Tables IV (occupying a posi- 
tion very near the maximum height), V and VI, it not 
being possible, on account of their marked occidental 
physical aspect, to place them outside the Leuooderms,^ 
if ethnic anthropology corresponds to something concrete 
rather than being simply subjective. 

A last hypothesis about the Ainus has been started by 
Bonarelli ; he says, " I am of opinion that Tibe't was in- 
habited originally by a human type of the Indo-Irano- 
Mediterranean group wdio afterwards pushed on as far as 
.Tapan where the still living Ainus appear to be their 
modern descendants. In other words, I do not see that 
these Proto-Iranoids could have advanced as far as Japan 
(lea.ving in China evident traces of their passage), by any 
other Avay than the Tibetan region,”® It seems to me 

^'Tho hypothetic “Toda-Ainu” 1ms been criticised also from the geonemic 
point of vieiv by Btasutti (op, cit., p. U5, note 4). He notes (ibid, p. 01) moreover, 
that the nasal index of the Ainns I aken by Koganei cannot be made use of, like the 
others that are ordinarily taken, and tlierefore the average given by Koganei, 
evidently too low, does not appear in onr summary IX, 

* As something rather comic, may be cited what we read on p. 116 of the treatise, 
Les races htimaines published about 1910 on the Todas, W'ho are said to be related 
by their hairiness to the Australians, by the formation of their head to the ancient 
Boinans, and, lastly, considered ’‘ to bo the most ancient race of India having 
preserved some of the peculiarities of the Kegritos.” Happily the author has 
remained anonymous, 

® Bon RBOLi (Gr.), Alcvni prollemi d'antr apologia sisiematica, “Anal . Soc, Cient, 
Argent.” T. LXXXV, Buenos Ayres, 1918, p. 48, 
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that this migration to the islands of the Pacific coiild 
hare taken place only in very ancient times when, China 
being almost uninhabited, it would have escaped the 
contamination of type. If this hypothesis takes us back 
to an epoch in which central Asia was not yet divided 
between the Ijeucoderms and the Xanthoderms, when these 
types perhaps had not yet come into existence, then we 
have still greater reason on our side to • consider the 
Ainu as an archeomorphous (this term is preferred by 
Bonarelli) relic, without actual systematic affinity. 

Probably the two subdivisions of II. Indommwns, 
made according to the approximate indication derived 
from the cephalic index, are not sufficient and one 
ought to examine the other characters, as we have 
done for S. AsiatiGus ; the nasal index specially shows 
too great oscillations which might be distributed into 
several minor groups. It would he desirable that 
the large islands of Indonesia were subjected to an 
extensive anthropological survey like that splendid one 
that Great Britain has made in India, and as the United 
States are doing for the Philippine Islands. The measure- 
ments of Hagen are hardly useful — ^Ixe takes the nasal 
length on the ridge of the nose — and also the high nasal 
ndex ‘found by Kohlbrugge among the Tengerrese 
would require to be confirmed. 

In Summary IX those islanders that have the characters 
of Homo Asiatiomsive not included, since they would he 
out of place, such for example, as many natives of the 
Philippines, and so also the natives of Formosa. On the 
contrary many of the Formosans and likewise the Igorots of 
Luzon are considered by Hrdligka^ as good representatives 
of the primitive yellow type. The Igorots ai-e shown 

Hrdli^ka (A.), The Genesis of the American Indian, XTX TtiternatioTif^,! 
CoTigi’eag of AtnericaBists/* W^ashington, IQlYj p. 565, 
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among the unclassified in Tables I, II, and III, and if 
confronted with the fundamental summary about S. 
AsiatiGus which is our Summary I, it is seen at once that 
their nasal index is too high. Instead, the Eormosans fit 
exactly by stature, cephalic index and nasal index into 
the frame of the M. Asiaticm protomorphus, who include 
much of the population of Assam, the Miao-tse and 
Lii-ts6 of the Ouang-so and other neighbouring tribes 
(Lissu, Lolo), considered for a long time . as the most 
primitive populations of this sub-Chinese region. 

We have evidently here a dolicho-mesaticephalic 
type, which Hrdlipka finds also in a large portion of Tibet, 
in Mongolia, in various parts of Siberia — and this study 
of ours confirms it {vide Tables I, II, and III; — and 
who are not entirely wanting, neither in China nor in 
Corea, nor in Japan. Only we observe that in all these 
regions it is less platyrrhine than in south-east China 
(and much less platyrrhine than in the Philippines) ; so 
that it is necessary to decide wdiethm* the existence of 
the platyrrhine character is explained by the greater 
primitivity of these southern populations, or whether it 
is explained by an admixture that occurred with another 
human type, which presented the platyrrhine feature 
among its morphological characters.' 

The recent work of Williams'^ gives us an idea of the 
ethnic stratification which seems to he found in S.E. 
Asia. Williams holds that towards 1100 B.C. Burniah, 

^ i’or tlie Igorots ineasurocl by Kroeber, to whicli the nas. ind. of Table III 
refers, thero can be no doubt that we are dealing with an admixture with the 
Negritos as we have an average of 99‘8, max. 135*5 and min, S2*6 j I therefor© — 
the unreliable natni’e of such data is well known to us— place them among the 
imclasflilied. The pure type (or Bonfcoo Igorots) has certainly not so high a nas. 
ind.: it is only iieceseaiT to see their portraits published by Bean, Worcester, 
Yeiiks, and others, as is suggested in the “ Amer. Journ. Phys. Anfchrop,”, Vol. 11^ 
1919, p.44.2. 

Williams (E. T,), The Origins cj the Chinese, “ Anier. Jourii. P,hys» Aiathi'op.*^ 
Vol. 1, 1918, m 2, 
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Siam, Cam,l)ocliaj Annam, and probably a portion of 
Southern China were partially inhabited by wild Negritos, 
who were gradually pushed to the mountains (he affirms 
that in Burmah there are still some Negidtos, who are 
called Selung) and towards the sea. It remains to be 
known where they can have gone once they reached the 
Chinese sea, because they are hot to be found in the 
coastal region ; it would be interesting to know now 
whether the Negritos of the Philippines, are a transplanta- 
tion of the continental Negritos, who at one time — the 
epoch cannot be precisely stated and this is hardly of any 
importance — held the southei’u zone of Asia; besides, it 
would be most important to ascertain whether the trans- 
migrated Negritos' have been followed by S. Asiaticits 
protomorphm. In fact, this last would have been able in 
this way to acipuire a meso-platyrrhine character more 
accentuated than theh own, whether on the continent or 
in the islands, the platyrrhine feature being precisely a 
conspicuous morphological cbaracter of the Negritos. 
This solution has the advantage of doing without the 
Indonesian type in the Philippines, Avhicli could have been 
peopled in another way than Indonesia ; only in later 
'times the Malayan diffusion — which has very little 
anthropological importance — has uniformly worked on 
the coasts of all these insular territories, giving rise to an 
extensive metamorphosis, which lends itself to various 
interpretations.^ 

Nothing useful for Ethnology can be drawn from the 
analytical works of Bean, who has been led astray by the 
mirage of the identification of the individual morphological 

1 recommend to tte reader the useful work of Sullitan (L. R.), Uacial Types 
•in the jphilippine Islands. “ Anthrop, Pap. Amer. Mns. Nat. Hist.’’ XXIII, Part I, 
New York, 1918. The reader will also find here many series of natives (efcatare, 
ceph. ind. and nas. ind.) which we have omitted on account of their uncertain 
systematic collocation, 
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type : individually there are crania of Cro-Magnon 
type and of an infinite number of other types — but it is 
all an illusion due to the metamorphism which, has taken 
place. In whatever part of the habitable globe such a 
process has been proved to have taken place — Pycraft 
has uUimately selected Dutch New Guinea — there results 
a similar pseudo-zoological hotch-potch, when one con- 
siders the individual resemblances brought out by the 
profile of a cranium. Even for morphological analysis 
one needs “ the grain of sail,” which is easily lost when 
one follows the main road of the migrations by sea dear 
to Elliot Smith. 

We need not occupy ourselves with them, although 
we hold that the Indonesians and the Polynesians are 
off-shoots of the yellow stock, who by their insular resi- 
dence have become distinct species or sub-species. 

In the interior of the Asiatic continent the centre of 
propulsion of the ethnic movements appears to be situated 
in the north. The Shu who later were called the Chinese, 
lived in ancient times in the upper valley of the Yellow 
Eiver, but their traditions place the cradle of their race 
more to the N.W. The classical work denominated Shan 
Sai King, written not later than 1122 B.C., shows that 
the Chinese of that epoch referred always to the N.W. as 
the country of their ancestors and demigods. In this 
saine region there was somewhere a country of '‘white 
men” : the marvellous country of the mythical ancestors 
is beyond the “ North Western ” Sea. Williams 
believes that it refers to Kokonor; but there are 
other lakes of the same and even larger dimensions (e.y., 
Issik-Kul and Balkash which is very large) towayds 
Thiansan and Zungaria, which are really the regions to 
the N.W. Of China : a lake larger than the present Lob- 
nor occupied probably the depression in which the Tarim 
flows. It is useless to insist on what, ,for the time at 
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least, cannot be aflS.rmed with any decisive proof, nor do 
I wish to bring in here other arguments which are known 
by specialists of other branches of science ; but every one 
sees that in various ways the possibility of the double 
anthropological centre in the north^ — centre of origin of 
the two great human types the white and the yellow 
(beside which there are only equatorial types who are 
more or less pigmented) — is strongly placed before the 
attention of physical anthropologists, without making any 
excessive appeal to their faculty of imagination, by which 
it is well that they should not be overmuch endowed. 


^ Granted the theory of Ologenesis, it -wonld perhaps be a case of species by 
Qo-uples that is to say of two twin species, born, as Bosa says, “ by the duplication of 
a common immediate progenitor.” Even many of Rosa’s theoretic previsions seem 
to be confirmed by facts : Rosa writes: “These species by couples, ought to be 
recognised by characters which make them closely approach each other, leaving a 
considerable interval between the two species of the couple and those near, perhaps 
also they might with some facility produce hybrids among themselves, although not 
stable, and then they ought to occupy almost a common area, inspite of eventual 
differences ofiihabitat, and the two species ought to be found associated with each 
other even in regions that are not connected.” Rosa (D.), Ologenesi, l^luova teoria 
delV evoliizione e della distrihmione geografica dei viventi. Firenze, 1918, 

The so-called allogenes of Tndo-Ohina, the Pseudo-Mediterraneans of New Zealand 
and others would find an explanation in a common progenitor. And the theory 
would take a decisive step forward, if one could verify between the two species 
some constant relations in the number of tbe cromosomes ; which should not be very 
difficult. 
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SYNOPSIS MBTHODICA 

Tables to be used for the making of new maps of the 
geographical distribution, of anthropometrical character- 
istics in Asia (almost all the data which are found in the 
text in Summaries III, IV, Y, VI, VII and VIII are 
here omitted.) 
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„ VJI.— Stature of the Indonesians and allied peoples 
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,, X. — Stature of the Australoids, Negroids, etc. 
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Table IV. Stature of the Asiatic Leueodems. 
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Table VII. Stature of the Indonesians and allied peoples. 
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Table IX, Nas» Ind, o£ the Indonesians and allied peoples. 
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Table X. Stature of the Australoids, Negroids, etc. 
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SUPPLEMENTAHY BIBLIOGEAPHY. 

(The authors referred fco are those cited in the tables, omitting those used 
by Deniker and Ivanovsky who appear there abbreviated respectively as D. and Iv.) 

Annandalb (N.) or Robinson (H.O.), Fasoicidi Malayenses. 
Anthropology, Liverpool, 1903. — The data about the 
Malays of South Perah, the Mai Earat Senoi and 
the Semangs are given by individuals in three tables 
and by averages m two other tables of faso. I : 
they have not been made use of by' Iv., except the 
stature of the Mai Darat Senoi and of only 12 
Semangs. Martin also makes little use of them. 

Bean (R. Bennett), The Benguet Igorots “ Philipp. Journ. 
Sc.,” Section A, Vol. Ill, 1908. Bata about 104 
Igorots of Luzon. 

—Filipino Types : found in Malecon Morgue. Ibid, 
IV, 1909, No. 4. Bata about 10 living Japanese. 

— Filipino Types : Bacial Anatomy in Taytay, The 
Men. Ibid, IV, 1909, No. 6. Bata about 183 
Taytays of Luzon. 

Biastjtti (R.). The averages here published (kindly 
communicated by Biasutti) refer to the Unpublished 
measurements taken by DaineUi in Cashghar. 

Ohantee (E.), Ueoherehes anthropologiques sur le Caucase. 
T. IV, Fopulatioivs aetuelleSy Paris-Lyon, 1887. Pp. 
272-273 for the oeph. index and nasal index of 
27 Lases and many other Caucasians : the stature 
is missing. 

— Beoherohes anthropologiques dans VAsie ooeidentale. 
Missi,ons scientifiques en Transcaucasie, Asie Mi/nem'e 
et Syrie 1890-1894. " Arch. Mus. Hist. Nat. Lyon,” 
T. VI, Lyon, 1895. Pages 244-245 for the cephalic 
and nasal indices and the stature of 130 (18 $) Ader- 
heijanis, 332 (62 $) Curds, 32 (4 $) Tats, 10 Metuals, 
120 (13 $) Turks, 341 (44 9) Armenians and 27 (6 9) 
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Aissors ; and for the ceph. and nas. indices of 48 (6 $) 
Ansaris of whom the stature is not given. The author 
gives also many tables with individual data which 
have been used by Iv. to settle the various percentages 
that are refei'red to in our Tables IV, V and VI. 

OzAPLiOKA data (M. A.), unpublished data kindly communi- 
cated. 

Delisle (E.), S'ur les caraGtefes phydqiies des populations 
du Tibet Sud- Oriental, “Bull. et. M4m. Soc. 
Anthrop.” Paris, 1908. Data about 11 Eastern 
Tibetans, 10 Luts6s, 9 Lissus, 7 Mossos and 6 Lolos. 

Deschamps (E.), Au pays des Veddas. Paris, 1892. 
Data relating to 16 Singhalese and 8 Veddahs. 

Gattpp (H.), Vorldiifiger Bericht uber anthropolOgiscJien 
Vntei'suehungen an Qhinesen und Mmidselmren in 
VeMngi “Zeitsch. f. EthnoL,” 1909. It gives the 
stature of 38 Chinese and 5 Manchus: the average of 
these last is 171 cm. 

Goroschtschevski. See Ivanqvskij (A.A.), Die Jedden 
(in Russian reviewed in “ Arch. f. Anthrop.,” N. F. 
IV, 1902, p. 60&}. 

HadPon (A. 0.), The physical characters of the races 
and peoples of Borneo, in “ Hose (Oh.) dnd McDougal 
(W,), The Pagan Tribes ' of Borneo f London, 1912, 
Vol. II, Appendix. Many data; absent almost 
completely from the tables of Martin, Lehrhuoh. 

Hilden (K.). Quoted in the text. 

J UMA. Quoted by Martin, Lehrbuch. 

JovcE. Quoted in the text. 

Kate (H. Ten), AIManges anthropologiques, “.L’ Anthrop.,” 
XXVI, 1916. Data about the Sumbaneses. 

KiEiWEa PE ZwAAN (J.P.), Anthropologischc Untersii- 
chimgen uber die Niasser, Haag, 1914. It refers also 
to the stature of the Enganeses, but does not indicate 
the nura ber of individuals. 
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Ko^anbi (Y), Messimgen cm ehinemchen Soldctien. 
“Mittheil. medic. Fakultat Univ. Tokyo.” T. VI, 2, 
1903. It relates to 94-2 soldiers made prisoners 
in the Ohino-Japanese war of 1894-1896. 

— - JBeitrage zur physisohen Anthmpologie der Amo. II. 
Ilnterauc'hungen. am Lebenden. Tokio, 1894 The 
nasal index does not appear to be likely. 

Lbq-bndeb (A.), Ehides anthropologiqtws sur les Qhinois 
de Setohouen, “ Bull, et M6m. Soc. Anthrop.” Paris, 
1910, p. 168. Only the stature of 100 western Ohinese : 
absent the ceph. ind. and nas. ind. which are given 
in our tables from those of leJirbiioJi (perhaps 

noted to Martin from other sources). 

— Les Lolos, Ibid., p. 77. Data about 19 Lolos, 

Far -West Ghinois. Aborigenes: Lolos. Ibid., p. 620. 
Data about 10 other Lolos. 

Lubbers. Quoted by Kleiw’-e& db Zwaan for the 
Crorontalo of Celebes. 

Luschan (P. von). Referred to by Oeantbb (1895) for 
the Ansaris. 

Littzenko (E. I.), Cited by Hilden : he at p. 73 remarks 
that the nas. ind. of 69.01 obtained by Lutzenko is 
lower by 6,6 units than that he obtained himself, 
which may be explained if we suppose that Lutzenko 
took as the nas, height the ofrion-subnasal distance. 
One ought to ascertain whether the very low nas. ind. 
which one finds, according to Russian authors, in 
Transcaucasia were taken by using the of rion instead 
of the nasion. 

Mainobp (J.J.)— Quoted by Martin, Lelirbyoh (p, 215) 
for the Tunguses : stature 1627. The figure 1631 
which has been quoted by Mrs. Jochelson-Brodsky 
(“Arch. f. Anthrop,” N.E., V, 1906, p. 7) is preferable; 
she must have had access to the original source or to 
other Russian works, Eor the Yacuts see the review. 
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J. J. Mainopf, Die Jahuten (in Rnssian), “Arch, f, 
Anthrop.” N. S’. II, 1904 ; at p, 2i8 it says that in 
the year 1894-1895 Heclcer meashred 237 Tfacnts of 
whom 30 are cross-breeds; leaving these aside, the 
stature comes to 162*44. These data are commonly 
attributed to Mamoff who availed of the investigations 
of Hecker; The same may be said of the ceph. ind. 
of 207 Yaouts. The nasai i ndex is missing, 

PiTTARD (E.). Quoted in the text. 

PoitOTOPP. Eeferred to by^^ M (p. 448); 

for the nasal index of the Buriats 
ilUDENKO (S.), D&sultats de 

logiqms mr les peuplad^ du Nord-Ouest d^ 

“ Bull, et Mem. Soc. Anthrop.” Paris, 1914, p. 123. 
The author has taken a humber of measurements (of 
64 Samoyeds, 126 Ostyaks and 75 Voguls), including 
the height of the cranium which appears to be very 
little developed 

Sbnbz. Referred to by Chantre (1896) for 10 Metuals. 
SrNBiOTKtov (N. A.). Referred to by Rudenko (pp. 139, 
143). It does not state the number of individuals 
measured/ 

Torii (R.), BerioU uber die mvtermchimgen der Miao4s6 
Tokio, 1907. (in Japanese review in “ Zentralblatt f . 
Anthrop.,^ |911, p. \4i1).~mudes Anthropologiques 
Les 3£oiiiidohbv/X “ Journ. Ooll. Science Imp.-lJniversity 
of Tokj^” VoL.XXXVI, art. 6, Dec. 30, 1914. 
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